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LITERATURE. 


MR. SQUIER’S NICARAGUA.* 


Mr. Squier’s abbreviated diplomatic career, 
whatever may have been its influence upon 
the fate of nations, shows a very substantial 
result in his two copious volumes on Nica- 
These volumes give us the miscel- 
laneous observation of Mr. Squier while 
serving in the capacity of C @’ Affaires 
to the republics of Central America during 
the year from May, 1849, to 1850. His 
work is made up of political disquisition, 
antiquarian research, and personal narrative, 
presenting the author in the threefold 
capacity of diplomatist, savan, and traveller. 
As regards Mr. Squier’s diplomacy, we 
pee 6m showed any rence tothe 
pa' interests involved, have dispensed 
with that, trusting to the very full develop- 
press have — uvreservedly treated with 
or many months past, in our morning papers. 
Mr. Squier evidently agrees with Kossath, 
that no secret should be made of diplomacy. 
A little more reserve on this score wou 
have saved the reader some prosaic chapters, 
and would not have diminished the 
dignity of the writer. There is a good deal 
too much of the diplomatist throughout the 
book, which contrasts singularly enough 
with the free and easy character that ia evi- 
dently natural tothe author. It is something 
of a bare, when in the easy enjoyment of a 
dishabille, to be called upon to show off en 


For th ‘antiquarian publie, with their reve- 
rential awe of science and y, they 
need not be startled at Mr. his cha- 


commendable diligence and love of research 
in his important investigations, yet with 





its 








one | Steamers to England; the Brazil wood and 


somewhat of the spirit of one of those 
amiable virtuosos, curiosity hunters, who 
are indefatigable in the seareh of a tar- 
nished farthing or remote cockle-shell, and 
to each of whose cherished wonders there 
hangs a tale of personal adventure, which is 
ever ready for a willing ear, and which, 
innocent of the mystery of science, can be 
understood by all. Mr. Squier has collected 
together a valuable museum of varieties, made 
up of the antiquities of Central America, 
which he sets off with a lively account of 
his own personal adventures in the search 
after them. 

It is, however, as a traveller, that we 
affect Mr. sr company. He is lively, 
inquisitive, observing, and untiring. With 
bustling activity he goes everywliere, and 
with his wide-awake Yankee eyes sees 
everything. His two ponderous volumes 
must take their place among the curiosities 
of literature, as a remarkable evidence of 
what may be done in the way of diplomacy, 
of seeing and observing in a short twelve 
months. In addition to animated personal 
narrative, there is much industriously col- 
lected information about the natural resources 
of the country, its topography, the condition 
and character of the Spanish and aboriginal 


people, and a chapter upon the proposed 
ian for joining the Atlantic oa Pacific 
y means of canals and railroads. 

leap, in which we advise our 


Taking a 
readers to follow us, over a portentous pre- 
liminary chapter, big with the fate of 


nations, we find ourselves in Nicaragua, in 
the cheerful, buoyant company of our au- 
thor, evidently relieved from the heavy 
weight with which he was overburdened at 
wy rey long d f 
r twenty-six long days of sea-tossin 

in a little ovealadi frig, which gives Mr 
Squier occasion to lament thut he was some 
months in advance of those steam time- 
shorteners, the Prometheuses and Brother 
Jonathans, he disembarks at the town of San 
Juan de Ni a. 

San Juan looks to the future for its great- 
ness as the eastern terminus for the grand 
inter-oceanic canal. At nt the tuwn 
consists only of fifty or sixty palm-thatched 
huts, has a population of some three hun- 
dred people, miscellaneous in character and 
color, made up of the English authorities 
and natives, whites, Indians, negroes, mesti- 
zoes, and sambos. San Juan, with no 
resources of its own, from its position com- 
mands much of the trade of the interior of 
N and has an annual commerce in 
indigo, Brazil wood, hides, and bullion, 
roughly estimated at $400,000, without cal- 
culating the bullion. The bullion and 
indigo go by means of the West India 


hides to the Dnited States. To this must 
be now added the newly developed trade 
through our steamers. 

San Juan is the seat of government of the 
British Protectorate of the Mosquito King- 
doh, This protectorate, however imposi 
it sounds in diplomacy, sealed treaties, 
in the portentous discussions jn our news- 


a possible casus belli, is treated sans facon 
by Mr. Squier. 


BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 


“ We responded by following the lead of the 
wan policeman (there was only one other, the 
rest had rua away), who opened a wicket leading 
within the cane inclosure of the custom-house, 
entered that building, and ascending a rough, 
narrow, and rickety flight of stairs, we were 
ushered into what at home would be called a 
shocking bad garret, but which were the apart- 
ments of Her Britannic Majesty's Coneul General. 
A Jong table stood in the centre, and a couple 
of candles flared in the breeze that came in at 
the unglazed openings at either end of the spart- 
ment, giving a dim intermittent light, by means 
of which, however, we succeeded in discovering 
Mr, C——, the Consul General. He was re- 
clining on a rude settee, and rose with difficulty 
to welcome us. He apologized for his rough 
quarters, betraying by his pronunciation that his 
youth at least had been passed among the 
haunted glens of Scotland. He had formerly 
been a member of Parliament, and had been 
nearly a year on this coast, in a service clearly 
little congenial to his feelings, and far from being 
in accordance with his notions of honor a 
justice. We found him intelligent and agreeable, 
and as free from prejudices as a Briton could be, 
without ceasing to be a Briton and a Scot.” 


It seems that in the protectorate the lion 
gets the lion’s share; the protection appear- 
ng to be very much such protection as 
vultures give to lambs. 


THE MOSQUITO KING. 

“ Since the seizure of the port, and in ludi- 
crous commentary on the assertion of the British 
Government, that its sole design in taking that 
step was the ‘re-establishment of Mosquito 
rights and authority,’ its municipal and other 
regulations, not excepting its port charges and 
customs’ rates, have been promulgated and fixed 
by an officer styling himself ‘Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul,’ or ‘ Vice Consul ? who has 
for his executive force a few Jamaica negroes, 
called, probably in irony, ‘ police.’ He is, in 
fact, dictator of the place, and the inhabitants 
are subject without appeal to his will, for there 
are no written laws or fixed lations of any 
kind. He assumes to dispose of lands, and gives 
titles under his consular seal ; nor does he, ever 
so remotely, appear to recognise the so-called 
Mosquito King. Indeed, the only evidence that 
this farcical character is held in remembrance at 
all is that a flag, said to be his, is occasionally 
hoisted in an open. space in the centre of the 
town. The English flag, however, floais over 
what is called the Custom House, and is the 
only, one for which any degree of respect is 
exacted.” 


We sail with our author along the Colo- 
rado and the San Juan, taking in our full of 
tropical delight. We leave San Carlos, on 
the eastern end of the Lake of Nicaragua, 
with its ruined fort, its primitive Indian huts, 
and its promise, in an early future, of United 
States hotels and restless American civiliza- 
tion. The town of San Carlos, already 
impatient of prophecy, and with a contempt 
for the picturesque, eelioes wilh the busy 
tinkling of the: steambeat bell ! 

Embarked — the Lake of Nicaragua, 
we enjoy with Mr Squier, in his picturesque 











papers, and which just now threatens us as| 


description, 6 
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SUNSET ON THE LAKE. 

“ The sun went down that night directly be- 
hind the purple peak of Orosi. body of the 
volcano appeared to be a nucleus, whence fan- 
like rays radiated up to the very zenith, while 
the yellow light streamed past the mountain 

n the lake, in a dazzling flood, in which the 
ands of Solentenami and La Boqueta seemed 
to float as in liquid gold. As the sun sank 
lower, the hues of the heavens changed to crim- 
son, bringing out the palm-trees on the islands 
in high relief against the sky; then to purple, 
and finally to the cool grey of evening, through 
which the stars shone down with a strange and 
almost unnatural lustre. The transition was 
rapid, for here the lingering twilight of northern 
latitudes is unknown. Our boatmen were not 
insensible to the almost unearthly beauty of the 
scene ; and when it all was passed, they began 
the evening ehaunt, 
‘ Ave Maria purisima,’ etc. 
the echoes of which were repeated from the 
shores, until they died away in murmurs in the 
distance. 

“ The night was wonderfully still. We could 
distinetly hear the tinkling of guitars at the fort, 
at least three miles distant, interrupted by bursts 
of gay laughter, until a late hour. Before I 
sluok under the chopa, however, clouds began to 
gather in the north-east, lighted up momentarily 
by flashes of lightning, while fitful gusts of wind, 
veering in every quarter, betokened the approach 
of a thunder-storm. I nevertheless went to 
sleep while listening to the distant mutterings of 
thunder and the dismal howlings of the ‘mono 
colorado, or howling monkey. A little past 
midnight, however, we were a}l roused in a sum- 
mary manner by a dash of water full in our 
faces, followed the next instant by the lurching 
of the boat, which tumbled » arms, 
books, and whatever was movable, all in a heap 
together. I disengaged myself in a moment, 
and scrambled out upon the pineta, where 
Pedro, clinging to the tiller, was calling franti- 
cally to the men, who in a confused, shouting 
mass were clustering around the swaying mast, 
vainly endeavoring to take in the sail. We 
were before the wind, which was blowing a 
hurficane, and going with immense velocity, the 
hissing waters rising under our stern, almost to 
the level of the pineta. B-vad sheets of blinding 
lightning fell around us, followed by deafening 
peals of thunder, drowning for a moment the 
roar of the tempest. I had hardly time to com- 
prehend the peril of our situation, with the sail 
entangled in the ropes, and swaying from side 
to side, when a flash of lightning revealed to me 
Ben’s stalwart form amongst the frightened 
marineros, I saw his short Roman sword glance 
for an instant above their heads,—he had cut the 
ropes. ‘The sail fell, but was at once dragged 
aboard, while the relieved boat seudded steadil 
before the storm, which soon exhausted itself, 
leaving us drenched and uncomfortable, tossing 
roughly amougst the waves. The men took to 
the oars without an order, and in evident relief 
pulled back towards the course from which we 
had been driven. Alli that night, thunder-storms, 
like invading columns, ‘swept over the lake 
around us, but we fell in the course of none of 
them. ‘They all seemed to linger against the 
high volcanoes on the opposite shores of the 
lake, as if they would level in their wrath the 
daring rocks which opposed their progress.” 


Mr. Squier, like most travellers, seems to 
have had his fair share of brilliant sunsets. 
We need not dweil at Grenada, where we 
would like to linger with our author, swing- 
ing iu the hammocks of the breezy haciendas, 
and dozing away in the insouciance of 
tropien! ease and pleats. and soothed by the 
soft languishments of Spanish beauty. But 
all Spanish towns, with their seforitas, 
hammocks, and chocolate, are alike from 
Madrid to Grenada. But we must hurry 





on. Approaching Leon, the Plain of Leon 
awakens our author’s enthusiasm. 


PLAIN OF LEON. 


“ T had left my companions behind, and stood 
alone on the borders of this ocean of verdure. 
Stretching away, chequered with hedge-rows 
and studded with tree clumps and tall the 
eye traversed leagues on leagues of green fields, 
belted with forests, and bounded on the right by 
high mountains, their regular cones rising like 
spires to heaven, while low hills of emerald 
circled round on the left, like the seats of an 
amphitheatre. In front the view was uninter- 
rupted, and the wearied eye sought in vain to 
discover its limit. A purple haze rested in the 
distance, and beneath it the waves of the great 
Pacific rolled in, unbrokenly, from China and 
the Indies ! 

“ It was the beginning of the rainy season, and 
vegetation had shot up in renewed youth and 
vigor; no dust had yet dimmed the almost 
transparent green of the leaves, nor had the heat 
withered the delicate blades of grass and spires 
of maize which carpeted the level fields, nor the 
young tendrils which twined delicately around 
the branches of the trees, or hung, blushing with 
buds and flowers, from the parent stem. Above 
all shone down the glorious sun, and the whole 
broad expanse seemed pulsating with life beneath 
its genial rays. 

“ Never before had I gazed upon a scene so 
gtand and magnificent as this. Well and truly 
has the anciest chronicler described it as ‘a 
country plane and beautiful, full of pleasantness, 
so that he who fared therein deemed that he 
journeyed in the ways of Paradise.’ The im- 
pression produced upon my companions, who 
had in meantime joined me, was not 
striking than on myself. We had heard much 
of the great plain of Leon, but the reality far 
surpassed the anticipations which we had formed 
of its extent and beauty. As we rode on, how- 
ever, we were moter f to find that, although a 
great quantity of land was cleared, not more than 
half of it was really under cultivation ; a remark 
which we had subsequently frequent occasion to 
make, for agriculture, since the independence, 
owing to the unfortunate condition of the 
country, has very much declined.” 


A travelled bishop, together with other 
magnificoes, accompanies the minisiro del 
Norte, Mr. Squier, into Leon. 


A BISHOP ON MR. FORREST AND MISS CLIFTON. 


“ We overtook the cavalcade a few hundred 
yards from where we had left them. They had 
halted beneath some large trees, and our escort, 
which had meantime come up, we also found on 
the spot, marshalled in the same order as when 
we left Granada, A dashing young officer rode 
up.to me, as I approached, and begged to be 
permitted ‘ to carry the glorious flag of El Norte,’ 
which request was, of course, graciously ac- 
ceded to. Matters now began to take a miore 
promising turn, and as per programme of arrange- 
ments, I found myself, with Dr. Livingston and 
the bishop, placed at the head of the procession 
which formed in’ column, three deep. The 
Bishop, Don George de Viteri y Ungo, im- 
pressed me, from the first, as a man far above 
the ordinary mark, wel] informed, courteous, ond 
affable, with manners which would have graced 
the proudest coarts of Europe. I soon found 
that he had been in the United States, had 
travelled extensively in the Old World, and al- 
together knew more of men and things than 
could have been surmised of an ecclesiastic, 
however high in station, in this secluded part of 
the world. I was nevertheless taken a little 
aback, I must confess, when he inquired of me 
about Forrest and Miss Clifton, and whether 
they were yet on the stage. He had seen them 
both at the Park Theatre, and had been delight- 
ed, he said, with their acting, although he had 


not understood a word which they said. I told}. 





him that the Park had been burned, and that it 
probably would never be rebuilt, and concurred 
with him in regarding it as a‘ great pity.’ Mr. 
Clay, too, he had heard speak, and felt all he 
said, without understanding his language. ‘ Ah"’ 
exclaimed the Bishop, ‘ after all, there is more 
in the feeling of the speaker himself, and in his 
manner, than in his words ;—to arouse the sym- 
pathy of the hearer is the true secret of oratory !’ 
Not bad criticism, I thought, for Nicaragua.” 


We part with Mr. Squier’s cheerful, in- 
structive companionship, to resume shortly 
our journey with him to the Pacific, getting 
rapidly over the ground with his bustli 
activity, cheering ourselves with his anima 
talk, observing with his wakeful eyes, and 
informing ourselves with his quick percep- 
tions. 

Mr. Squier’s volumes contain, as we have 
seen, much pleasing narrative, besides full 
information upon the resources of Nica- 
ragua, the inter-oceanie eanal, the antiquities 
of Central America, and the protectorate of 
the Mosquito territory, subjects of ——— 
and developing interest. Mr. Squier 
eee abandoned all unity in his book, in 

is desire both to please the ular ear 
and to secure the attention of the thought 
ful. The two volumes seem rather a collec- 
tion of the various works of an author than 
any single produetion. They are made up 
of essay, political disquisition, and personal 
narrative. 

The profusion of maps, pictures, and 
illustrative wood-cuts, is a feature which 
will be grateful to all readers. 





NEW TALES BY HAWTHORNE.* 
AnoTHER choice gathering of golden 
thoughts from the old placer. And like 
California, too, how long this delicate genius 
of our countryman Jay hidden from the 
world! Ten years ago—twenty years ago 
he was quite the man he is now, one in 
whom is now acknow one of the 
finest poetical products of America; and 
America, too, had then abundant need of 
such an exhibition in the meagre list of 
her stinted authorship—yet he remained 
unrecognised, unknown. It was a thing to 
leave its impress upon him, as year after 


‘| year wore on, not without fri but not 


without the neglect and mistrust of many, 
which is strength or poison to a sensitive 
nature, But better genius of the man 
never bent to this ener yoo ye ~s 
went on writing, with gentle Sidney’s 
tales “to hold children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner,” and at 
length his audience is around him with 
uplifted ears. 

We may pardon him, we may welcome 
him, while, in a ipping preface to this 
last bundle of tiles, rom his garret hunt 
among the old Annuais and Magazines, he 
indulges in a retrospect of this—to the 
short life of man—great eycle of _public 
silence. “There is great virtue in silence, 
says Herr Teufelsdrockh. Alas! not when 
merit and virtue are knocking at the door! 

The book he dedicates to Horatio Bridge, 
Esq., U.8.%.—Purser Bri we believe, 
whose Journal of an Afr Cruiser, 
work of truth and simplicity, a few years 
since was edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The two were college companions at Dart- 
mouth. Hear what the author has to say 
of the time and the book, 

“On you, if on no other person, I am 





Snow. other Twice Told Tales, by 
Mine powthelees! Bosmans Tieknor & Co. 
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entitled to rely, to sustain the position of 


my Dedicate. If anybody is responsible 
for my being at this day an author, it is 
yourself, I know not whence your faith 
came; but, while we were lads together at 
a country college,—gathering blue-berries, 
in study-hours, under those tall academic 
pines; or watching the great logs, as they 
tumbled along the current of the Andros- 
coggin; or shooting pigeons and grey squir- 
rels in the woods; or bat-fowling in the 
summer twilight; or catching trouts in that 
shadowy little stream which, I suppose, is 
still wandering riverward through the forest, 
—though you and I will never cast a line in 
it again,—two idle lads, in short (as we need 
not fear to acknowledge now), doing a 
hundred things that the Faculty never heard 
of, or else it would have been the worse for 
us,—still it was your prognostic of your 
friend’s destiny, that he was to be a writer 
of fiction. And a fiction-monger, in due 
season, he became, But, was there ever 
such a weary delay in obtaining the slightest 
recognition from the public, as in my case? 
I sat down by the wayside of life, like a 
man under enchantment, and a shrubbery 
sprang a) around me, and the bushes grew 
to be saplings, and the saplings became trees, 
until no exit appeared possible, through the 
prego Ma ge of my obscurity. And 
there, pe T should be sitting at this 
moment, with the moss on the imprisoning 
tree-trunks, and the yellow leaves of more 
than a seore of autumns piled above me, if it 
had not been for you. For it was through 
bd interposition,—and that, moreover, un- 
vown to himself,—that your early friend 
was brought before the public somewhat 
more prominently than theretofore, in the 
first volume of Twice-told Tales. Not a 
ublisher in America, I presume,. would 

ve thought well enough of my forgotten 
or never noticed stories, to risk the expense 


of print and paper; nor do I say this with 
a of casting odium on 
able fraternity of sellers, for their 


blindness to my wonderful merit. To eon- 
fess the truth, I doubted of the public recog- 
nition quite as much as they could do. 
much the more generous was your con- 
fidence ; and knowing, as I do, that it was 
founded on old friendship rather than cold 
criticism, I value it only the more for that. 
So. now, when I turn back upon my path, 
lighted by a transitory gleam of public favor, 
to pick up a few articles which were left out 
of my former collections, I take pleasure in 
making them the memorial of our very long 
and unbroken connexion. Some of these 
sketches were among the earliest that I 
wrote, and, after lying for years in manu- 
script, they at last skulked into the Annuals 
or ines, and have hidden themselves 
there ever since. Others were the produe- 
tions of a later period; others, again, were 
written recently. The comparison of these 
various trifles—the indices of intellectual 
condition at far separated epochs—affects 
me with a singular complexity of regrets. 
I am disposed to quarrel with the earlier 
sketehes, both because a mature judgment 
rns they many faults, ve still more 
use come so nearly up to the 
standard of the best that I can sidhleve now. 
The ripened autumnal fruit tastes but little 
better than the early windfalls. It would, 
indeed, be mortifying to believe that the 
Pear sige: of life passed away, with. 
any greater progress and improvement 
than is indiested bere. But,—at least, so J 





would fain hope,—these things are scarcely 
to be depended upon, as measures of the 
intellectual and moral man. In youth, men 
are apt to write more wisely than they 
really know or feel; and the remainder of 
life may be not idly spent in realizing and 
convincing themselves of the wisdom which 
they uttered long ago. The truth that was 
only in the fancy then may have since 
become a substance in the mind and heart.” 
There is a profound truth in the last 
remark. We are but filling up in manhood, 
with blots and patches, the map which we so 
beautifally colored and outlined in youth. 
We are gaining, perhaps, more certain 
knowledge of the way, but we soon give u 
the experiment and round our little experi- 
ence with the conviction that the dream was 
truer than the fact, and so we return to 


“God who is our home.” 


Kindly and feeling companions on our 
pilgrimage have been these tales of Nathaniel 

awthorne, touching this rough, noisy, 
every-day life with a gentle wand when the 
clash, and turmoil, and cominonness dis- 
appear, and a fine spiritual structure arises, 
with all its accessories calm and purified 
from earth. The vulgarity of life is gone, 
but its truth and earnestness remain. It is 
no Chesterfieldian vacuum of politeness, 
but a world of realities, a camera obscura of 
the outer world delicately and accurately 
acne on the heart. Yes, it is the great 

nor of Nathaniel Hawthorne to be as far 
removed as the poles from vulgarity. 

Every one knows the skill with which he 
links the spiritual to the material world. 
There is one story in this book whieh should 
have had a supernatural conclusion. It is 
“My Kinsman Major Molineaux.” A youth 
comes down from the country, in old pro- 
vineial times, to seek his relative, a man of 
consequence in Boston. His inquiries for 
him rao the city are Uw Pa and 

v 


8 squely rendered. erybody bilks 
reapecb| Nise The joke winding up tole veriée of 


beautifully drawn pictures is, that the tra- 
veller’s distinguished kinsman is that night 
to be tarred and feathered. Most lame 
and impotent conelusion! Humor is not 
Hawthorne’s forte, at least humor of the 
broad comic stamp; but for a bit of senti- 
mental refinement, or life irradiated by the 
imagination, he is the man. 

An apologue, The Man of Adamant, is 
artistieally told—the feeling for proportion 
being strong through all Hawthorne’s writ- 
ings. It is an illustration of the misery and 
mora! death of isolation ; how a man’s heart 
tnrns to stone when he is separated from his 
kind by spiritual pride. Richard Digby, the 
hero of this little story, takes refuge in a 
cave, where the process of petrifaction finally 
encrusts his body in its stony mantle : 


“Tn this manner he journeyed onward three 
days and two nights, and came, on the third 
evening, to the mouth of a cave, which, at first 
sight, reminded him of Elijah’s cave at Horeb, 
though perhaps it more resembled Abraham's 
sepulchral cave at Machpelah. It entered into 
the heart of a rocky hill. There was so dense 
a veil of tangled foliage about it that none but 
a sworn lover of gloomy recesses would have 
diseovered the low arch of its entrance, or have 
dared to step within its vaulted chamber, where 
the burning eyes of a panther might en- 
counter him. If Nature meant this remote and 
dismal cavern for the use of man, it could only 
be to bury in its gloom the victims of a pesti- 
lence, and then to block up its mouth with 
stones, and avoid the spot for ever after. There 





-- 





was nothing bright nor cheerful near it, except 
a bubbling fountain, some twenty paces off, at 
which Richard Digby hardly threw away a 
glance. But he thrust his bead into the cave, 
shivered, and congratulated himself. 

««*« The finger of Providence hath pointed my 
way!’ cried he aloud, while the tomb-like den 
returned a strange echo, as if some one within 
were mocking him. ‘ Here my soul will be at 
peace ; for the wicked will not find me. Here 
| can read the Scriptures, and be no more pro- 
| voked with lying interpretations. Here I can 
| offer up acceptable prayers, because my voice 
| will not be mingled with the sinful supplications 
of the multitude. Of a truth, the only way to 
_ heaven leadeth through the narrow entrence of 
| this eave—and I alone have found it! 

“In regard to this cave, it was observable 
| that the roof, so far as the imperfect light per- 
| mitted it to be seen, was hung with substances 
resembling opaque icicles ; for the damps of un- 
| known centuries, dripping down continually, had 

become as hard as adamant; and wherever that 
| moisture fell, it seemed to possess the power of 
converting what it bathed to stone. The fallen 
leaves and sprigs of foliage, which the wind had 
swept into the cave, and the little feathery 
shrubs, rooted near the threshold, were not wet 
with a natural dew, but had been embalmed by 
this wondrous process. And here I am put in 
mind that Richard Digby, before he withdrew 
himeelf from the world, was supposed by skilful 
physicians to have contracted a disease for 
which no remedy was written in their medical 
books. It was a deposition of calculous parti- 
cles within his heart, caused by an obstructed 
circulation of the blood; and, unless a miracle 
should be wrought for him, there was danger 
that the malady might act on the entire sub- 
stance of the organ, and change his fleshy heart 
to stone. Many, indeed, affirmed that the pro- 
cess was already near its consummation. 
Richard Digby, however, could never be con- 
vineed that any such direful work was going on 
within him; nor when he saw the sprigs of 
marble foliage, did his heart even throb the 
quicker at the similitade suggested by these 
once tender herbs. It may be that this same 
sensibility was a symptom of the disease.” 


Ethan Brand, or, the Unpardonable Sin, 
is a story of similar moral—of the penalty 
of cultivating the intellect to the exclusion 
of the heart. 

The Great Stone Face, like the Great 
Carbuncle, is an anecdote of the White 
Mountains, transmuted into a fine legend. 


In Hawthorne’s descriptive vein there are 
some admirable sketches in this book, as 
Main Street, Salem, Old News, and the 
Bell’s Biography. We take the opening 
passage of the last : 


A BELL’S BIOGRAPHY. 


“Harken to our neighbor with the iron 
tongue! While I sit musing over my sheet of 
foolscap, he emphatically tells the hour, in tones 
loud enough for all the town to hear, though 
doubtless intended only asa geutle hint to myself, 
that I may begin his biography before the even- 
ing shall be further wasted. Unquestionably, a 
personage in such an elevated position, and 
making so great a noise in the world, has a fair 
claim to the services of a biographer. He is 
the representative and most illustrious member 
of that innumerable class, whose characteristic 
feature is the tongue, and whose sole business to 
clamor for the public good. If any of his noisy 
brethren, in our tongue-governed democracy, be 
envious of the superiority which I have assigned 
him, they have my free consent to hang them- 
selves as high as he. And, for his history, let 
not the reader apprehend an empty repetition of 
ding-dong-bell. He has been the passive hero 
of. wonderful. vicissitudes, with which I have 
chanced to become acquainted, possibly from 
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his own mouth; while the careless multitude 
supposed him to be talking merely of the time 
of day, or calling them to dinner or to church, 
or bidding drowsy people go bedward, or the 
dead to their graves. Many a revolution has it 
been his fate to go through, and invariably with 
a prodigious uproar. And whether or no he 
have told me his reminiscences, this at least is 
true, that the more I study his deep-toned lan- 
guage, the more sense, and sentiment, and soul 
do I discover in it. 

“This bell—for we may as well drop our 
quaint personification—is of antique French ma- 
nufactare, and the symbol of the cross betokens 
that it was meant to be suspended in the belfry 
of a Romish place of worship. The old people 
hereabout have a tradition that a considerable 
part of the metal was supplied by a brass can- 
non, captured in one of the victories of Louis 
the Fourteenth over the Spaniards, and that a 
Bourbon princess threw her golden crucifix into 
the molten mass. It is said, likewise, that a 
bishop baptized and blessed the bell, and prayed 
that a heavenly influence might mingle with its 
tones. When all due ceremonies had been per- 
formed, the Grand Monarque bestowed the gift 
—than which pone could resound his beneficence 
more loudly—on the Jesuits, who were then 
converting the American Indians to the spiritual 
dominion of the Pope. So the bell—our self- 
same bell, whose familiar voice we may hear at 
all hours, in the streets—this very bell sent 
forth its first-born accents from the tower 
of a log-built chapel, westward of Lake Cham- 
plain, and near the mighty stream of the Saint 
Lawrence. It was called Our Lady’s Chapel of 
the Forest. The peal went forth as if to re- 
deem and consecrate the heathen wilderness. 
The wolf growled at the sound, as he prowled 
steathily through the underbrush ; the grim bear 
turned his back, and stalked sullenly away ; the 
startled doe leaped up, and led her fawn into a 


solitude. The red men wondered what | PFOPO 


awiul voice was speaking amid the wind that 
roared through the tree-tops ; and following re- 
verentially its summons, the dark-robed fathers 
dlessed , as they drew near the cross- 
crowned chapel. In a little time there was a 
crucifix on every dusky bosom. The Indians 
knelt beneath the lowly roof, worshipping in the 
same forms that were observed under the vast 
dome of Saint Peter's, when the Pope performed 
high mass in the presence of kneeling princes. 
All the religious festivals that awoke the chiming 
bells of lofty cathedrals, called forth a peal from 
Our Lady’s Chapel of the Forest. Loudly rang 
the bell of the wilderness while the streets of 
Paris echoed with rejoicings for the birthday of 
the Bourbon, or whenever France had triumphed 
on some European battle-field. And the solemn 
woods were saddened with a melancholy knell, 


as often as the thick-strewn leaves were swept P 


away from the virgin soil, for the burial of an 
Indian chief.” 


For the sequel to this and a hundred 
other improvements of our common life, by 
the light of poetry, we must commend the 
reader to this attractive volume of the genius 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL HISTORICAL 
COLLECTIONS,* 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Historical Society 
is, we believe, the first organized attempt by 
any oy oe denomination in this country 
at the detailed illustration of its history. 
Its first volume of collections is now before 
ns, in a neat octavo of some two hundred 
pages, containing a fac simile reprint of a 
curious Journal by George Keith, a clergy- 
man of the Chureh of England, of a Journey 
performed by him in the years 1702-3 through 


* Collections of the Sey at ae 
Society, forthe Year 151. Stn & 








the American Provinces for the purpose of 
collecting information as to the state and 
prospers of the colonial church. Keith was 

red a Quaker, and was until middle life a 
preacher and active member of that persua- 
sion. The change in his religious views 
seems to have been the result of conviction, 
and was thorough and sincere. A great 
portion of his book is taken up with contro- 
versies with his old friends on moot points 
of belief, but it contains much matter of 
interest not ouly to the ecclesiastical but to 
the general student. 

The volume also contains a carefully 
digested summary of all the facts bearing 
on the non-juring bishops who visited or 
settled in this country. 

Other portions consist of the correspond- 
ence of early missionaries in America with 
the Society for the Promotion of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, an institution truly vene- 
rable from its century and a half of active 
existence, and one ever to be venerated by 
Episcopalians in America, for it was main] 
to its labors that the little that was done 
for the Church of England in the colonies 
was owing. 

The plan of this —_— is similar to 
those of the Antiquarian Publishing Societies 
in London. An annual subscription of 
$2 constitutes membership, and the funds 
thus obtained are devoted to the publication 
of historical documents either from MSS. or 
rare printed books, which can only be printed 
in this manner, the probable sale not being 
sufficient to remunerate or secure a publisher 
from joss. Each subscriber receives a copy 
of every publication issued, and it is obvious 
that the return to each subscriber is in exact 
rtion to the extension of the Society, 
the cost of the multiplication of et corto 
trifling in comparison to that of tra re emt 
and composition. As the labors of editors, 
committees, and publishers are all contri- 
buted gratuitously, the entire funds of the 
society are thas devoted to the individual 
benefit of the members, who have also the 
free use of the library now forming by 
donations, and which already contains much 
that is valuable. The undertaking should 
be encouraged by all friends of American 
history as well as those more immediately 
interested. 


DR. CHOULES’S YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD.* 
Ix the Spring of last year the Rev. Dr. 
Choules set out with a party of three private 
upils of his household, in the steamer 
Arectie from this city, for a visit to the Great 
Exhibition and a summer tour in Europe. 
He has hit upon the pleasant method of a 
series of letters, written by his young friends 
in turn and occasionally by himself, and ad- 
dressed to a youth at home, to give the 
juvenile readers of America an idea of what 
would be first worth seeing under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘Towns and localities, sights 
and lions pass in review, with a careful atten- 
tion to dates, and a proper infusion of histo 
and biography. The ground is thus pranta 
for the youthful reader, for a more intimate 
silane of many things of which it is ne- 
cessary first to know the localities and the 
names. It is a course of experience which 
every traveller must go through. These let- 
ters in a natural and easy style disclose 
inany interesting facts. ‘They are manly and 
straightforward, as far as they go, and do 
* Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vacation in Europe: 
Travels in Eng! France, Holland, Betgium, Prussia, 


and Switzerland. ith Hlustrations. : Gould 
& Lincoln. . 





credit on this score, as well as in the direc- 
tion given to books and reading, to the 
editor's tastes and sympathies—in the cause 
of education, a cause not always understood 
by men of great pretensions in the matter. 
As a book of facts mostly familiar to our 
readers, there is little to extract from, but we 
have a pencilling here and there—of personal 
interest ;— 


DR. CHOULES AT BRISTOL. 

“We rode over to Chew Magna, a village 
two miles beyond Dundry. Here I went to a 
boarding school thirty-eight years ago, and I re- 
turned to the village for the first time. It had 
altered but little. The streets seemed narrower ; 
but there was the old tower where I had played 
fives, and there was the cottage where I bought 
fruit ; and when I entered it, Charley, 1 found 
‘young Mr. Batt’—a man of eighty-six. His 
father used to be ‘ old Mr. Batt, and he always 
called his son his ‘ boy; and we boys termed 
him ‘ young Mr. Batt.’ I came back and found 
him eighty-six. So do years fly away. I 
called on one old school-fellow, some years my 
junior. He did not recognise me, but | at once 
remembered him. We partovk of a lunch at 
his house. 1 was sadly disappointed to find the 
old boarding-school gone, but was not a little 
relieved when I heard that it had given place to 
a Baptist church. I confess I should have liked 
to occupy its pulpit for one Sabbath day.” 


AT THE MUSEUM. 

Purw Win loquitur— 

“ While in the museum, we were shown Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell, the author of the Lives 
of the Chancellors, &ce. He is a working-man, 
if there be one in England, and yet be time 
® elaborate volume upon volume. I feel 
ashamed when I think how little I have acquired, 
how very little I know that I might have under- 
stood, and what immensely larger acquisitions 
have been made by those who have never en- 
joyed half my advantages. There is a boy, 
only fifteen, who resorts to this museum, and is 
said to understand its contents better than most 
of its visitors ; and a livery servant, some few 
years ago, used to spend all his hours of leisure 
here, and wrote some excellent papers upon his- 
torical subjects.” 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

At the opening of the Exhibition “I was 
sadly disappointed in the appearance of the 
Prince of Wales. He is altogether a feeble- 
looking child, and cannot have much mental 
foree. ‘The princess is a fine, energetic-looking 
girl. We stood within a yard of the royal party 
as it passed bowing along.” 

SOYER’S SYMPOSIUM. 

“ We took dinner one day at Soyer’s Sympo- 
sium, at Gore House. Soyer is the great mas- 
ter of ceremonies in London for all matters of 
the cuisine. Gore House was once the home of 
Wilberforce and Lord Rodney, but is better 
known as the residence of the late Countess of 
Blessington. It is now a hotel. The grounds 
are extensive, and the trees are some of the 
finest around London, and J have never seen a 
lovelier spot of the same size. It is alive with 
blackbirds, thrushes, linnets, and goldfinches. 
As you enter, you find a vestibule, which is 
called the cupola of Jupiter Tonans. 
this you pass to ‘the hall of architectural 
wonders, then to ‘the Blessington Temple of 
the Muses.’ This apartment leads to ‘the 
Transatlantic Ante-Chamber,’ which is adorned 
with all sorts of American emblems. Then 
there are, in succession, ‘ the Alcove of White 
Roses, ‘ the Berth of Gems,’ and other rooms of 
great gorgeousness, One room is the ‘ Palace 
of the North, which is apparently made entirely 
of ice, and out of the wall of which is issuing a 
polar bear. In the pleasure grounds is a ‘ baro- 





‘nial hall, one hundred feet long, fifty broad, and 














ter. From the latter the impression 
from our inner nature; a fact which all 
acknowledge by a common feeling of en- 
joyment in the productions of Art, as well 
as from the circumstance that the Artist 
produces his work from the power of his 
mind; so that the sensual observation, by 
the medium of which it is produced, is 
merely the body of a spiritual creation.” 
Der koerper der geistigen schoepfung. 
Alfred.—* Now let us review our inves- 
tigations. That delight which the Muses 
vouchsafe to us through the instrumentality 
of Art, is not merely an imaginative but a 
real one, having its origin in Nature; not 
merely in the construction of our external 
senses but in our inner being. Enjoyments 
are afforded us, not only through the force 
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existence. ‘That many unsearchable mys- 
teries exist in nature, operating upon man’s 
being, is unquestionable, and the subject is 
alluded to in the second division vf the 
work. It is an acknowledged but perhaps 2 
seldom noticed fact, that tones of a stringed 
or wind instrument can be summoned forth 
by sounds in exact accord with any par- 
ticular note of those instruments: For 
example, if the C note of another instrument 
be sounded in the same room in which a 
piano-forte is standing, the sound thus pro- 
duced will rouse up the same C upon the 
piano-forte, provided each C is tuned in 
perfect accord with the other. 

This remarkable, and as it would appear 
inexplicable phenomenon, is investigated by 
our author, and he aseribes it to a vibratory 


of impressions, but through their perfect | motion in the atmosphere. This motion is 


correspondence with our natural reason. 

“Yet that’ felicity which spri 
enjoyments of Art is not derived from con- 
scious and deliberate study, but is the off- 
spring of an unconscious and inexplicable 
mystery. In every single tone we find an in- 
exhaustible fund of active meaning (vernunft 
gemaeser wirksamkeit), but every melting 
accord, every resolved dissonance, is a higher 


meaning, but tending in all its parts to 


from the | ® 


} 
} 





‘ 


unity. Think you not that we can call that topics of Oersted’s work, viz. an all per- 


enthusiasm, in the original sense and mean- 
ing of the word, by which the Artist gives 


birth to a creation replete with profound , 


meaning (vernunft), which no finite mind 
can grasp | He pours it into your ear and 
your soul is carried away by it, high above 
earta, and made the participant of a name- 
less happiness, Let us all then pay our 
devotions to that art which knows so well 
how to worship both reason and nature.” 
The above is an exposition of the in- 
fluences of Art, and the beauties of the na- 
tural world upon the outer senses, and 
thence upon the soul.* The outer senses 
are regarded as the avenues to the inner, 
and the soul is constituted from impressions 
thus led in from the natural world. Of the 
actual constitution of a human soul we 
have no fixed conception, and the nearest 
approach we are able to make to the con- 
ception is through the ideology of a known 
physical organization. But what renders it 
essential to the aims of our author to enter 
into the soul’s organization is, to show how 
the msthetic sense originates, and teengs 
what media it becomes a principle of the 
psychical system of humanity. The grand 
apparatus of nature and that of man’s nature 
are both considered, to show that they hold 
mutnal relations to one another, and to 
sustain the ruling idea of his philosophy 
that both work together ;—that each forms 
a part of a great and harmonious whole. 
That in nature and all her performances a 
mental design (vernunft) is always trans- 
lucent, vanes harmony and beauty, 
which, entering through the sensual media 
into the soul, lay the foundation of the 
gwsthetic sense. We are well aware, in 
common with Oersted, of the difficulty of 
pursuing any exposition of this kind, but 
we are nevertheless attempting to analyse 
faculties which we know to have an actual 





*The translator is continually obstructed by the 
word wernunft, in the German language a word of 
great compass, particularly in philosophical discussion, 
und not to be rendered into our language by any word 
bf 20 exactly corresponding signification, To meet our 
author's views it must be interpreted by mind, existing 
in a universal sense out creation, embracing 
within it reason, design, meaning, and active thought. 
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caused by the first sound; but these atmo- 
pheric vibrations are of such a nature that 
they will only operate upon strings corres- 
ponding in tone to the sound which first 
eaused these vibrations, or harmonizing with 
that sound. 

The explanation, although reasonable, 
still leaves us involved in mystery with 
regard to the unknown in the physical but 


combiestion, bearing the impress of a higher unseen world, with which we stand in such 
it 


inseparable connexion. This same mystery 
is founded upon one of the most interesting 


vading and never ceasing ethereal and atmo- 
spheric vibration ; the former connecting the 
mind with color, the latter with sound. 
Hence in the explanation of the commu- 
nication of tones from one instrument to 
another, we have it shown to us by a perfét 
analogy, how like colors will blend together 
and how harmonious tints will unite. In 
both eases, similar phenomena are taking 
place, but being im d upon us by 
different media, we place a distinction be- 
Eres them which nature is not conscious 
of. 

Musical tones when attuned alike, or 
attuned in harmony with each other, are 
mutually propelled and kept alive: on the 
contrary, when acting in mutual discord, 
retard and distract each other. To the ner- 
vous system he ascribes a similar sym- 
— principle, and a sympatlietic action 

tween minds similarly attuned. 

Alfred—* The nerves are not extended 
strings or sounding bodies. How those im- 
pressions are caused which atmospheric 
vibrations produce upon them is unknown; 
but this we know, that the nerves of the 
ear are impressed by those vibrations. All 
we are able to comprehend is that these 
vibrations produce a sensation of pressure 
upon this organ, followed as often by a 
cessation of pressure. We can assume, at 
the same time, that the impressions made 
upon us by pressure and the cessation of 
pressure, are allied in their nature to the 
sudden development of heat in the body 
and as sudden a return of coldness, caused 
by pressure and its cessation. The cir- 
cumstance is more readily visible in lifeless 
bodies, but from the nature of the subject 
we are left in no doubt that analogous 
movements take place within the animate 
body ; for corresponding laws work together, 
in unison with the general laws of nature, 
but often withdrawn from our cognisance.” 

Sophia.—* When we receive impressions 
of sound, the ear is not made sensible of 
these changes, causing heat and cold.” 

Alfred.—* As little do we become aware 
of each single tremulous movement in the 
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air, caused by the stri instrument. The 
changes are so quick in vibratory motion, 
one following upon the other, that we are 
not conscious of each single impression, but 
only of their total effeet. 
ia.—* How many emotions lie con- 

cealed within us, unknown to ourselves!” 

Alfred.—* And yet we have still more 
wonderful operations presented to us by the 
influence of electricity upon the system. 
The nerves are remarkably susceptible of 
electrical impressions, As the changes of 
heat and cold are accompanied by cor- 
responding electrical changes, although in 
the most minute degree, yet they disclose 
to us a similar vibratory principle in our 
system. Each electrical is followed by a 
magnetic impulse, and hence the vibra 
theory of the ear in its connexion wit 
sound, is perfectly tenable. 


“To this I add another striking fact, Light 
and sound are the result of vibratory motion, 
the former in ether, the latter in the air. 
The effects of sounds upon us are nearly 
allied to those of light, and can be regarded 
as another step, if I may be allowed the 
expression, in nature’s developments. Many 
of these things are within the range of our 
knowledge, but how vast a number remain 
unknown. Having now arrived at a clear 
perception of the subject in hand, let us 
term the changes produced within us by the 
impression of sounds, nerve-vibrations. These 
originate in the nerves of the ear, thence 
spread to the brain, and thence ramify to 
all the nerves standing under its sub- 
jection.” 

The discussion then passing to the sub- 
ject of the vibratory laws of the whole ner- 
vous system, induced by the impressions of 
sound, proceeds to the question of their in- 
fluence on the soul, its reaction upon 
the corporeal system. The hints here 
thrown out lead to the great synthetic con- 
clusion, that there exists a ceaseless activity 
in man as well as in all nature, only a few 
of the modes of which are here disclosed to 
us. 

It leads us to an insight of the formation 
of esthetic pereeptions by tracing the gra- 
dations from the material up to the spiritual ; 
by ing hg the interesting fact that the 
eye is the highest organ of sense, and is 
acted upon by the most refined essence in 
all material existence known to us. That 
the tongue is the lowest organ, and only 
subservient to the mere animal wants and 
desires. The two most interesting chapters 
in the work before us are those on the 
“Natural System of Beauty,” of which we 
can only take a synoptical view. 

Diverging from the ordinary path of 
writers on the subject of esthetics and the 
true sources of the beautiful, who have been 
more successful in treating of mere mental 
operations than investigating natural causes, 
and their mode of action upon the organic 
structure of man ; Oersted opens this treatise 
with a description of the simple mathemati- 
cal forms, as the circle, t angle, &c., and 
views them in their relation to the inner or 
psychical perception, which seeks for mere 

mmetry as an elementary object of beauty. 

Next to these he classes the circles observed 
in casting substances on the surface of 
water and circles crossing circles. From 
objects that strike the eye, he proceeds to 
those which affect the ear. 

His favorite theory of a universal vibra- 
tory principle is upheld throughout, and ap- 
plied to the explanations of the mode “by 
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which sound enters the mental perception, 
and on this subject concludes thus: “It is 


nt, that if we choose the world of ex- 
PAs satale as our stand-point for the con- 
templation of sound, we must class it alto- 
ther among the things of the material 
creation ; on the contrary, if we choose our 
stand-point in the world of thought, it then 
would appear to belong to the latter. But 
having accomplished the separation between 
the two we can embrace both together in 
one. The natural laws in the corporeal 
world are the laws of reason ; they are the 
revelations of a reasoning will; and having 
acknowledged the whole corporeal world to 
be the permanent result of infinite reason, 
our contemplation does not rest here, but 
bears our thoughts up to the laws of uni- 
versal nature. In other words, soul and 
nature are one, regarded from opposite 
points, and thus let us cease to wonder at 
the harmony existing between them.” 


The second division of the treatise dwells 
exclusively upon the nature and influences 


of light, its agency in the production of 
colors, and its operation upon the organs of 


sight. His remarks on the subject of the 
formation of colors by means of the undu- 
lating and vibratory process of light, falling 
upon surfaces differently predisposed for the 
formation of different colors, are very ample. 
Yet he would always have the reader bear 
in mind, that it is not the mere physical ope- 
ration or the mere mechanism of nature 


which produce the varieties of color, but 
their mode of acting upon the mechanism of 


the human eye, so that the latter forms an 
essential part of the grand contrivance. 
These views are introduced as being pecu- 


liarly apposite to the subject; the passage 


of light and color to the eye occupying an im- 


rtant part in the natural theory of beauty. 


ight standing in the same relation to ethereal 


space that sound does to the atmosphere, is 
subject to similar laws of vibration and un- 
dulation, and the influence of the vibratory 


principle of light upon the nerves of the 


eye is similar to that of sound upon the 


ear. 


not without its use jn formi 


laws, operating upon two o 
connected together in mutual d 
So far can this analogy be pursu 
author has introduced the idea of 


states, its a in 
pomp wed 


of Light-music would be 
=~ such a thing as Li 


formance. A 


can witness is the di 


which possess a patie tok x 


Id 
of it comparable, wit 


of it com with music. It has been 
ype in x Remar by the consent of 
all that Painting is the art of Light, 


and Music the art of sound.” 


This resemblance of physical effects is 
the inner per- 
ception, and hence we find there is a com- 
mingled effect in all esthetic impressions 
drawn from sight and hearing; kindred 
sensations being produced by like physical 
ns of sense, 
ndence. 
, that our 
Light- 
Music; applying light, in all its variable 
production of colors, 
ogous to that of sound, the me- 
lody of colors, The difficulty, however, in 
rsuing the idea, would be in having to 
ispense with the usages of time, as in the 
te ean of sound to melody ;—the only 
su te for which in the proposed system 
“ To intro- 
usic, it would 
to select darkness for the per- 
; Light-music in daylight would 
be similar to sound-music during a great 
noise. The only species of Light-music we 
fire-works, 
, of beauty, and 
possibly could be much improved; but we 
t an art to spring out 









relations between the hideous and beautiful, 
and the uses of the former as a part of the 
general and all-pervading harmony of crea- 
tion. We must regard the repulsive forms 
that sometimes meet the eye in the same 
sense that we find discordant sounds intro- 
duced into musical performances; they are 
only such as long as they are disconnected 
from the whole context of the composition, 
and as soon as they are joined to harmoniz- 
ing notes, their discord becomes absorbed 
and blended with harmony. 

Nothing is un-beautiful in nature except 
viewed as a fragment of a whole. In this 
manner we are often led to consider hide- 
ousness of form from no other cause than 
that only a few tones are wanting to resolve 
the discordant into the harmonious, or 
rather because these have been fortuitously 
isolated from the general context or their 
proper position. Asin musical composition, 
discord in its transition or state of resolu- 
tion into harmony seems to be an ingredient 
of perfect harmony; so may we justly re- 
gard nature constituted when viewed in her 
sublime and beautiful creations ; and viewed 
in this connexion we cannot admit that ug- 
liness has any positive existence. As the 
ugliness of natural objects becomes resolved 
into beauty by changes of position and new 
connexions and associations, so, also, do the 
grace and majesty of form suffer in a pro- 
portionate degree by being removed from 
the spheres wherein nature placed them. 

The swan, floating on the water, is a 
beautiful and graceful object, but remove it 
on dry land, and its disproportions become 
evident, and all its picturesqueness lost. 


Why in the general features of creation 





is the discordant element in music. 
Every organized member has its 
position in the scale of creation, bo 


a consistent and beautiful whole. 


the hideous, and 


in its relative 
fallin 
ineffable beauty.” 


into which we have 


esthetics. 
At first thou 
in the term of 





stand-point, to 


traits of the hideous are made to appear, is 
as unaccountable to our reasoning sense as 


grees 
as to 
time and place; and until all this can be 
entered into by man’s comprehension, he 
must be at a loss to reconcile fully all the 
component parts, and join them together in 


“Thus in the whole range of creation, 
every repulsive object drawn within the 
circle of our spiritual contemplation becomes 
the relative member of an harmonious whole. 
Were it possible for us to comprehend 
within a single view all the objeets on the 
surface of the earth, the beautiful as well as 
lace them in diminished 
proportions and ina contracted compass, 
where every object would have to be viewed 
ing ; the whole sight as 
upon the senses, would be one of 
In considering the seve- 
ral essays above enumerated, the same sub- 
jects are introduced in different forms, which 
|gives rise to an appearance of repetition 
n led, by following 
the views of Oersted as they succeed each 
other in these different treatises. The work 
in question is a posthumous publication, and 
appears as a sequel to the “Soul in Na- 
ture,” published by the author himself. As 
such, it is in conformity with the spirit 
of the original work, although applying the 
philosophy of that work to the subject of 


t there can be no meaning 
ature’s Soul; but standing 
within the portals of pure thought, our 
use a favorite German 
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His concluding essay on the un-beautiful | phrase, brings us within nearer view of the 
(das unschoene) in nature, treats of the| meaning of the expression. Not taking 


nature from the mere impressions of the 
outer sense, but viewing her as a portion of 
the intelligent meaning and scheme of crea- 
tion, man himself moving and keeping pace 
with the general design, we find that spiri- 
tuai result in which the idea of our author 
originated. We are glad to find that 
Oersted’s “ Soul in Nature” has been trans- 
lated into English, and hope it may be fol- 
lowed by the translation of the work just 
noticed, as the contents of the present volume 
are more scientific and instructive than those 
of the first volume, being at the same time 
less speculative, and throwing much light 
upon one of the most amply discussed ques- 
tions of English literature. 

At the present day, when so large a share 
of public attention is occupied by the sub- 
ject of art, translations from eminent Ger- 
man writers would contribute largely to 
illustrate the philosophy of that department 
of mental culture. 

In order that any degree of success 
should accompany the efforts of a transla- 
tor, reference must be had, of course, to the 
genius of our language—the language of 
each people being the product of its thought 
and intellectual habitudes. For this reason, 
to place German modes of thought within 
the compass of English sentences, is very 
apt to lead to a burlesque style, similar 
to that in which Carlisle writes; and the 
only way by which the translator can hope 
for success, is to uphold the structure of 
his own language when he attempts to infuse 
into it the spirit of the writer from whom he 
copies. J. H. 





Tales of the Caravansary ; or, Companion 
Stories to Bardouc. ‘Translated from the 
French of Sarrazin, by L. Willard. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols.—A series of narratives, 
strung together on the old connecting plan of a 
company of travellers, who in this manner be- 
guile the tedium of their journey. Some va- 
riety is introduced by the circumstance of the 
tales being narrated at night. One of the com- 
pany is needed to act as guard. Whom shall it 
be? and, the unenviable lot imposed, what 
guarantee have the slumbering eleven that their 
guard is not equally somnolent? And if his 
vigil is faithfully performed, will it not be a soli- 
tary and weary one? All these difficulties are 
obviated by the plan that each in turn shall tell 
a story, it being sagely premised that even if the 
audience fall asleep there are no chances found- 
ed on previous experience that the narrator wiil 
do so ‘likewise, no man ever boring himself, 
however he may others. The book does not 
tell us whether the stories kept the original av- 
ditors awake, but we are sure there will be few 
nappers among the wider circle to which they 
now appeal, the narrative interest being well 
maintained in each. 


The Sovereigns of the Bible. By Eliza R. 
Steele. M. W. Dodd —A new volume of the 
parcel histories of the Bible, of which we have 
had many of late. They point, we think, to 
the want of a well written, carefully-matured 
biographical dictionary of the Sacred Scriptares, 
where all that is told in the Bible might be 
brought together in one view, with sach con- 
temporary and additional lights as history offers. 
The favor with which these special selections of 
topics are received, is a sign of a renewed study 
of the Old and New Testament, excited, per- 
haps, partly by the recent discoveries in the 
East. The taste may be turned to profitable 
account, both for sacred and secular learning. 


Select Poetry for Children and Youth, 
With an Introduction by Tryon Edwards, D.D. 
M. W. Dodd.—A reprint from gn English s¢- 
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lection, with some American editions. The col- 
lection is from the best pens, the Howitts, ‘Tay- 
lors, Bernard Barton, Cowper, and others, 
“household words,” and is made in excellent 
taste and keeping—and it is a book, out of its 
very simplicity, in which age can find as much 
delight and heart-nutriment as youth,—a wel- 
come little volume. 

Gleanings and Groupings from a Pastor's 
Portfolio. By Rev. Joshua N. Danforth. 
Barnes & Co.—The plan of this book, as ex- 
pressed by the author, is “miscellaneous ; 
sketching a scene here, drawing a portrait there ; 
now endeavoring to inspire a love of truth and 
beauty by drawing from the resources of Nature 
and Revelation ; now appealing to facts in indi- 
vidual and general history to illustrate princi- 

les.” A passage from one of the sketches will 
urther suggest the treatment, which savors 
strongly of that rhetorical style which is more 
acceptable in certain popular effusions of the 
day than it is to men of reading and reflection 
in the books of their choice. In the chapter 
entitled “ The Shades of Mount Vernon,” Cole- 
ridge is thus introduced—* Let us suppose Cole- 
ridge, the philosophical poet, to have made a 
pilgrimage, while yet a traveller on earth, to the 
tomb of Washington. That imagination, which 
took fire in the vale of Chamouny, as it gazed 
with throbbing intensity on the Alpine glaciers 
above, and blazed up to the throne of the 
Eternal with a more than mortal brillianey and 
grandeur, would have trembled under the weight 
of its own inspirations, as in an ecstasy of 
wonder and deiight it approached the urn of 
Washington. The voices of Nature, however 
rich their music to his ear, would have been 
silent while the hero spoke, or while the poet 
imagined all just and natural things as connect- 
ed with the vision before him.” Why is writing 
of this stamp generally called fine writing, except 
on the inverse principle, because it is laid on so 
uncommonly coarse and thick ? 


Clovernook ; or, Recollections of Our Neigh- 
borhood in the West. By Alice Carey. Rep- 
FrieLp.—Alice Carey is known as the gentle 
poetess, facile and enthusiastic, and the author 
of one especial favorite, the one long sweet 
breathing entitled ‘Pictures of Memory.” It 
was known, too, that all this prompt utterance 
of feeling came from the West, a spontaneous 

wth of the slight culture of that fertile soil. 
Shc. ciaun-oeh ‘der Gatien enite.cules of 
sketches in prose of the associations of infancy, 
in the family, the landscape, and the observa- 
tions of later life in the neighborhood. Like 
the poems, the prose is rapid and enthusiastic, 
somewhat huddled together for a good descrip- 
tive style, but bearing along with it much feeling 
and the constant proof of poetic sensibility. 


Summerfield ; or, Life ona Farm. By Day 
Kellogg Lee, Auburn. Dersy & Mitier.—A 
story told with freshness, and in a neat pointed 
style, with incidents of the life on the New York 
Lakes in the pioneer settlements, with the de- 
sign of inculcating the home virtues and honest 
experiences of country life. It has a flavor of 
originality, and the descriptions are generally 
excellent ; and, what is something of a peculiari- 
ty at present in writing of this kind, not over- 
burdened with words. 

Sketches of Life and Landscape. By the 
Rev. Ralph Hoyt. Suerarn & Co.—We have 
so frequently called attention to the merits of 
sincerity, simplicity, and happy expression in 

poems, that it is only necessary now for 
us to record the pleasant circumstance of again 
seeing them in this elegant fourth edition, and 
cordially commend them to those unacquainted 
with Mr. Hoyt’s “ Snow” and “ Rain,” pieces 
and moralities of “ Youth” and “ Age,” and the 
Auctioneer Time. 

Harpers Magazine—January.—The best 
number of this publishing enterprise which we 
have seen. It contains a biography of Franklin, 





with forty-five of the illustrations of Chapman. 
The Napoleon Buonaparte is somewhat put 
“ out of joint” by the recent acts of Napoleon 
Il. Carlyle’s paper from the Keepsake is 
given ; also a ghost story by Dickens from the 
same source. ‘The foreign literary matter is 
skilfully adapted from the Leader and other 
foreign journals: some French designs are turned 
into New York New Year's adventures, and 
there are several comicalities from Punch. 
Though, iv a great measure, a compilation, there 
is much original labor expended on this Maga- 
zine, and the outlay of the publishers is evidently 
liberally directed to the largest possible circula- 
tion. 

The International Magazine for January. 
Stringer & Townsend.—The Mammoth Cave is 
the American topic of this month, in an article 
with numerous illustrations. There is also a 
paper on the Colonial Churches of Virginia. 
We notice some capital extracts from the Lon- 
don Times and the North British Review, a pa- 
per on Henry Fielding and a sketch of John 
Owen, with a liberal intermixture of young 
American writers. The foreign matter is, as 
usual, an excellent feature of this Magazine, 
which carries out with praiseworthy industry and 
liberality of feeling the idea expressed in its title 
of an International periodical. 

Barnes & Co. have published a Spanish 
translation from Emma Willard’s History of 
the United States, with maps and illustrations ; 
and the same publishers have added to their 
series of Prof. Davies’s mathematical works, the 
Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, with 
Applications in Mensuration, intended for use in 
seminaries “ where the pupils are carried beyond 
the acquisition of facts and mere practical 
knowledge, but have not time to go through 
with a full course of mathematical studies.” 

M. W. Dopp has issued, in a neat little vo- 
lume, The First Woman, by Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, which presents an old-fashioned, con- 
servative view of Woman’s Mission. 

The Boston Almanac for 1852 is a compre- 
hensive little volume, with a good map of the 
city, references to the institutions, and a classi- 
fied list of tradesmen, &c. It is published by 
Massty & Co. 





A THOUGHT. 

As stars grown lonely at their height 

Are, sometimes, seen to fall from heaven ; 
And birds o’er solemn seas in flight 

Down to island haunts have driven ; 
So they in soulful brightness sphered, 

Or tracking spacious realms of mind, 
From their far place have disappeared— 

For they are, yet, of human kind. 


But brief the smile of pleased amaze, 
When leaving distance true and proud, 
There mingle in men’s meaner ways 
The nobly favored and as vowed ; 
For star from heaven, and bird from flight, 
Are still unlike the ones I sing ; 
They rise again to paths of light! 
They take again a living wing! 





THE BLACKBIRD. 
& NEW POEM BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O Bracxsrrp! sing me something well: 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 

Where thou may’st warble, eat, and dwell. 


The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine ; the range of lawn and park ; 
The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark, 
All thine, against the garden wall. 


Yet, though I spared thee kith and kin, 
Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 
With that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer gennetjp. 





A golden bill! the silver tongue, 
Cold February loved, is dry : 
Plenty corrupts the melody 
Had made thee famous once, when young : 


And in the sultry garden-squares, 
Now thy flute-notes are changed to coarse, 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his wares. 


Take warning! he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue, 
Shall sing for want, ere leaves are new, 

Caught in the frozen palms of Spring. 





FAMILIAR THINGS. 
Tuere is a truth that travel brings, 
A truth of homely birth ; 
We dwell among familiar things, 
And little know their worth. 
The emigrant in distant lands, 
The sailor on the sea, 
For all that round us silent stands, 
Have deeper hearts than we. 


We dwell among familiar things ; 
And daily, with dull sight, 
We touch a thousand secret springs 
Of sorrow and delight : 
Delight and reverential bliss 
To those who, exiled far, 
Stretch dreaming arms to clasp and kiss 
Each little household star. 


We dwell among familiar things ; 
We know them by their use ; 

And, by their many minist’rings, 
Their value we deduce: 

Forgetful each has had an eye, 
And each can speak, though dumb ; 

And, of the ghostly days gone by, 
Strange witness might become. 


We dwell among familiar things ; 
But should it be our lot 
To sever all the binding-strings 
That form the household knot ; 
To wander upon alien mould, 
And cross the restless foam ; 
How clearly should we then behold 
The Deities of Home! 
—Household Words. 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 


Tue Hotrpays generally went off with spirit. 
Christmas, always duly honored in the city, 
has had, with considerable numbers, a pow- 
erful rival in Thanksgiving Day; but Saint 
Jonathan has at last yielded to his more an- 
cient and imposing predecessor, and Old 
Christmas reigns supreme in Manhattan. 
The target excursions are not a new feature 
of the day, and the good dinner which fol- 
lows them is a very old one. They are a 
thoroughly national observance. Can you 
imagine the B yuy ned of troops of the 
people engaged in these free organizations of 
fire-arms and s -making in Paris or 
Vienna? They have an eye, too, to trade 
and industry, and are occasionally magnifi- 
cent puffs of the enterprise of various esta- 
blishments. A new company, reminding us 
of the guild processions of the middle ages, 
were out on Christmas day, composed wholl 
of the employés of the Messrs. ~ 
Publishing establishment, and proceeded to 
Newtown, L. L, the birthplace of the Messrs. 
H. What occurred on the occasion, “ the 
seventy-eight muskets, the members being 
uniformly dressed in black pants and frock- 
coats—the pants and shoulders of the coats 
gold laced—and feathered hats a la Hon- 
oise,” with the “ terrible sufferings” of the 
ull’s Eye, “the sumptuous Tem e 
dinner,” the regular toasts and the 
“splendid copy of Shakspeare” among the 
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izes, with “the speaking abilities of the 
young Messrs. teat are duly set down | 
in the animated report of the Evening 
Mirror. There was a very handsome re-_ 
cognition, in the speeches, of the honors | 
which literature confers on all its ministers ; 
a few invited guests were present, a note | 
appearing to have been read from Professor 


| 


} 


harles Anthon, Altogether it seems to|y 


have been a very sparkling rivulet pouring 
into the full stream of the Christmas festi- 
vities. 

The German Christmas tree has now, too, 
fairly struck its roots in the American soil. 
Its tinsel and special ornaments glitter in the 
shop windows ; and its waxen tapers, in man 
a parlor, add a new illumination to the light 
of childhood. We trust Germany, in return 
for this pleasant gift , has the standard roast 
beef and plum pudding of the day. 
Nicholas still, spite of anthracite and regis- 
ters, traverses the narrow chimneys, de- 

enerated from the houses of our forefathers; 
But he will not be oe out on any terms, and 
being a Saint, and a jolly one, will doubt- 
less continue to work any miracles that may 
be necessary in the good cause of stuffing 
stockings and stomachs. A long life to St. 
Nicholas ! 

A novelty for New Year’s eve was a 
device of Professor (?) Anderson, a Scotch 
juggler who has possession of the town 
placards, and quite puts to the blush our 
modest American ignorance in the way of a 
puff. During the day, through the mist and 
mud of the reeking streets, a brass band 
wound its way followed by some half a 
dozen bakers’ carts filled with mammoth 
loaves, and as many of beef, hung with 
placards to the effect :-— 


ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE. 


PELL AEO IIA OOO 


Ox NEW YEAR'S EVE, DECEMBER 3isrt, 1851. 


Distribution of Food to the Poor by 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, 
WHO WILL GIVE 


1,000 Five Pounp Loaves or Tue Best Brean, 
1,000 Four Pounp Pieces or Tar Best Beer on Mut- 
TON, 


TO 1,000 AGED POOR, 
AS A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

The distribution will take place at3 P.M. The fol- 
lowing will be the arrangement and order of distribu- 
tion :—Professor Anderson has issned blank certificates 
to the Aldermen of the different districts, who will give 
then to such as they consider worthy of the Wizard's 
bounty ; and who will assemble at the Opera House, 
Astor Place, at 3 P. M. on Wednesday (New Year’s 
Eve), and on presenting their certificate in person, will 
receive each a large five pound louf, and a four pound 
piece of the best beef or mutton. Order and quiet is 
respectfully requested. 

This was followed by a stick fall of living 
types, in the shape of posters in blue over- 
alls, each bearing on a board a letter of the 
“quaint device,” WIZARD OF THE 
NORTH. In the afternoon another proces- 
sion of less regularity was to be seen strag- 
pling down Broadway bountifully laden with 

eef and bread. If we are to have puffery 
as an established ingredient of modern civili- 
zation it is surely an alleviation if it brin 
food for the poor along with it—but the 
whole proceeding struck usas rather amusing 
with its blowing band of music on Broadwa 
in such literal fulfilment of the text, * Let 
not your charity be as sounding brass ;” and 
ee ee of the passage in Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s “ Deceitfulness of the Heart :”—“A 
man hears the precepts of God enjoining us 
to give alms of all we possess; he readily 
obeys with much cheerfulness and alacrity, 
and his charity, like a fair-spreading tree, 


|of one of the lusty effusions of the Press| 
| Dinner. 
| whose beauty and simplicity go very far to. 
| disprove the Carlyle theory. 


St. | 


looks beauteously: but there is a canker at 
the heart ; che man blows a trumpet to call the 
poor together, and hopes the neighborhood will 
take notice of his bounty.” 


Write your poetry in prose, says Carlyle. 
Prose is the language for men of action. 
He has at least one follower of the notion 
in the carrier of the Evening Post, whose 
ew Year’s Address reads like a transcript 


made that choice because I was forced not to 
choose a book of any political character. I 
chose books which had not the remotest 
connexion with polities, but look what an 
instrument in the hands of Providence be- 
came my little knowledge of the English 
language which I was obliged to learn, be- 
‘cause forbidden to meddle with politics. If 
\I had come out of prison to England and 
America, without this knowledge of your 
language, I never should have been able to 
express even my thanks for your generous 
sympathies; but now I am permitted not 
only to thank you, but to explain my humble 
views—to explain the principles which, 
under the protection of your Constitution, 
,afford freedom of thought and conscience, 
and the protection of that freedom even to 
every strangerin your country. And if my 
humble unpretending explanations can some- 
what contribute to conserve your generous 
sympathy in republican hearts towards the 
oppressed nations of Europe, what a weighty 
|instrument of welfare and benefit to man- 
| kind, became, in the hands of Providence, 
| that little knowledge which I acquired while 
in prison of your language.” 





It ends, however, in a piece of verse | 


This is its, 
| burden :— 
THE YEAR 1852. 
| A hoary monk, beside the way, 
Sat with a rosary on his knee ; 
No forest cliff, with mosses grey, 
Seemed ever half so old as he. 


| I only saw the beads he told ; 
The rest from human sight were hid ; 
Each sphere from out of shadow rolled, 
And slowly into shadow slid. 


And all with bloody stains were red 
And fou! with blots of sable hue ; 
And that grey beadsman sighed and said 


A’ prayer with every bead he drew. A correspondent upon another page has 


| touched een t upon a delicate topic, 
/not often handled by the press; but which 
| should by no means be excluded from the 
jtests of the just-minded journalist. The 
| letter of the serious-minded but gay-heart- 
|ed Clericus is a protest against the assump- 
‘tions and narrow-minded exclusive view of 

a class of Puritans who can see but one 
‘thing in the world at a time, and unfortu- 
‘nately but a small corner of that. If there 
|is anything which our people require it is an 
| increase of harmless amusements, to lighten 
| life and invigorate their more earnest powers. 


Kossutu has himself told the story, of | To abbreviate these or diminish innocent 


“ Look well,” a solemn voice began, 

“ On him who counts those sliding spheres ; 
His hands are measuring out for man 

And nations their appointed years.” 


I looked again, and fondly deemed 
The gliding rosary whiter grew, 

The crimson stain less frequent seemed, 
Less foul the blots of sable hue. 


Even now, my friends, with sigh and prayer, 
The beadsman drops another sphere, 

| Alas, I see the blood-stain there 

| And there the blots of guilt appear. 





' 


aie- 
which we gave a correct version in our last | because some people in the world A ea 
number, of his first acquaintance with the | these things, is to sow the seeds of untruth 


English tongue, in an address to a deputation | and hypocrisy, and is all one as if eating 


of Protestant clergymen at Baltimore. He has | 
added some new incidents, and has brought 
even this anecdote to bear upon the leading | 
idea of his “ mission.” In reply to an allu- 
sion to “the powerful weapon which Divine | 
Providence had placed in his hands, in the’ 
knowledge of the English language,” he 
said:—“It is some twelve years ago that, 
for my decided attachment to the right of a 
free press, which had never been oppressed 
except by the arbitrary laws of my country, 
I was put in prison by the Austrian govern- 
ment, where I lay three years—the first’ 
year they gave me nothing to read and no- 
thing to write with. In the second they came 
and told me it would be granted to me to 
read something, but that I must not make! 
my choice of any political books, but only | 
an indifferent one. I pondered a little, Hg 
knowing that a knowledge of languages was | 
the key to science, I concluded that it, per- 
haps, might be usefol to get some little, 
knowledge of the English e; so I} 
told them T would name sate bee 8 which 
would not partake, in the remotest way, with 
polities. J asked for an English Grammar, 
Shakspeare, and Walker's Dictionary. The 
books were given, and I sat down without 
knowing a single word, and began to read 
‘The Tempest,’ the first play of Shakspeare, 
and worked for a fortnight to get throu 
the first page. (Laughter.) 1 have a cer- 
tain rule never to go on in reading anythi 

without perfectly understanding what pa 
so J went on, and by and by became some- 
what familiar with your language. Now I 





were to be abolished out of deference to 
gluttony, grapes to be untended because of 
“the poison of misused wine.” There is 
old human nature’s vindication of itself 
against Malvolio:—*Dost thou think, be- 
cause thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” and no half-eyed spirit 
of Puritanism has refuted the argument yet. 
On this matter and the principle it involves of 
the “ manufacture of sins” (as if there were 
not enough already), we have some true re- 
marks in Mr. Help’s thoughtful and heartfelt 
volume, the Companions of My Solitude. 


“The Puritanism which I object to,” says he, 


“is that which avoids some pleasure, and ex- 
hausts in injurious comment and attack upon 
other people the leisure and force of mind it 
has gained by its abstinence from the plea- 
sure. I can understand and sympathize 
with the man who says, ‘I enjoy festivity, 
but I cannot go to the feast I am bidden to 
to-night, for there are sick people who must 
be first attended to.’ But I do not love the 
man who stays away from the feast, and 
employs his leisure in delivering a sour dis- 
course on the wickedness of the others who 
are invited to the feast, and who go to it. 
Moreover, this censoriousness is not only a 
sin, but the inventor of many sins. Indeed 
the manufacture of sins is so easy a manu- 


gh | facture, that I am convinced men could 


readily be persuaded that it was wicked to 
use the left leg as much as the right ; whole 
congregations would only permit themselves 
to hop; and, what is more to our present 








point, would consider that, when they walk- 
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ed in the ordinary fashion, they were com- 
mitting a deadly sin. Now I should not think 
that the man who were to invent this sin 
would be a benefactor to the human race.” 

There has been a great deal of fine writ- 
ing, and some witty writing, at the expense 
of Mr, Emerson’s Lectures; but we have 
rately seen anything better in the shape of 
a notice than the following, from the Boston 
Commonwealth, afier the delivery of the 
opening lecture on Fate, in Mr. E.’s course 
at the Masonic Temple :— 

“We take up our pen with some reluc- 
tance for a few comments on this lecture. 
If we should express adequately the thoughts 
and feelings which it excited in us, many 
would attend the next lecture who have never | 
yet heard Mr. Emerson. Some of these 
would heartily thank us, and well they) 
might. But the others would be out of) 
place in his audience. We feel safest in ad- 
vising people not to go there. Those who} 
do attend and should, have now such a deep 
and unrestrained enjoyment, that we are un- 
willing to have them intruded upon by others 
who would make the air of the room cold | 
and restless. Not that any would go who | 
would think the lecture unimportant. But} 
Mr. Emerson would say too much for them. | 
They are accustomed to have all their men- 
tal nutriment minced and sauced to suit the | 
artificial. and debilitated condition of their | 
systems. But he would serve them with | 
yams, cabbages, grouse, and oxen, whieh | 

never been in the stew-pans of 
and brooks and showers undistilled 
tarian alembics; but all whole and fresh as} 
they came from the hand of nature. 

“Tf these people wish to shudder, let them 
think of a man who carries in his head 
telescopes and microscopes for cleaving and 
scrutinizing the universe of abstract truth, 
displaying to his hearers the character of 
fate; pointing out its beneficence, but also 
its cool spreading of disappointments and 
destruction ; ica, from within its own 
sphere, then rising above it, subjecting it to 
external measurement, and deducing from 
the whole survey practical rules for the con- 
duct of life. We never saw a grander dis- 
play of human power. Yet we could not 
wonder at the power of one who had chosen 
nature for his instructress, and from the 

enuine honesty with which he had fol- 
owed her precepts, had acquired that genu- 
ine fearlessness which knows not the use of 
courage.” 

The closing of Jexny Lixv’s musical 
career in the United States has been brought 
about suddenly, and to the regret of her 
numerous friends, by an untoward event. 
The advertisements were issued for a fare- 
well series of concerts in this city, the first 
to take place on the 30th of December, when 
the arrival of news of her mother’s death 
caused her to relinquish the intended per- 
formances, We presume there may yet be 
a final public leave-taking, the , issued 
by her agent, Mr. Seyton, not precluding 
such a possibility. 

Lota Montes has appeared during the 
last fortnight, as a dancer, at the Broadway 
Theatre, but with poor success alongside 
the Elsslers and Celestes. We are not for 
making private character the test of eve 
public performer, for the reason that it is 
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of the Countess of Lansfeldt, it is a matter 
for congratulation that she has thus far been 
received with exceeding quiet. It is easy to 
get up a furore even on such terms, for, in 
a dull time, our people, as the Western gen- 
tleman told Martin Chuzzlewit on the steam- 
boat “ love excitement”—and they did do 
various foolish things in the days of Fanny 
Ellsler. But this plant has been effectualy 
withered under the shadow of a colossal 
figure. While the city was listening to 
Louis Kossuth, it was not likely to run after 
Lola Montes :— 

Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede morantur 

Majestas et Amor. 


The inerease and diffusion of periodicals 
directly supporting and offering facilities for 
PuBLISHERS, in circulating book information, 
indicate the rapid development of the trade. A 
considerable portion of Harper’s Magazine 
and the International Magazine is oecupied 
with the details of * books and authors.” The 
first number of a new weekly, in octavo, has 
appeared in Boston with the title of “‘T'o- Day,” 
edited by Charles Hale, the object of which is 
chiefly the cireulation of book intelligence, 
with early passages from new publications,&e. 
The most active in the array and register of 
facts of this kind is Norton’s Literary Adver- 
tiser, which is full and exact in its data both 
foreign and domestic, including reprints of 
the English, French, and German lists, This 
is a speciality which quite needs a separate 
organ. Such a one is well sustained in 
England in Mr. Sampson Low’s Publisher’s 
Circular, a semi-monthly publication, inva- 
luable to our library collectors and the trade. 
An excellent feature of Norton’s Advertiser 
is, the publication of the contents of all the 
most important periodicals, foreign and do- 
mestic,—au article, now, being in as frequent 
demand as a book. The multiplication of 
such journals will strengthen the lite 
interest ; nor will they much interfere wi 
each other, as, in the end, the best only will 
be supported, and, in the meantime, the 
habits of the trade will be fixed in makin 
them the medium of communication wi 
the public, by advertisements and literary 
facilities of proof-sheets. The line between 
these publications and our own is so gene- 
rously drawn in a leading notice in Norton’s 
Literary Advertiser, that we will not forbear 
its insertion: 

« The Literary World of this city, is a paper 
to which we have long desired to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, as one which appeals strong- 
ly to the sympathies, not only of such as make 
literature an especial pursuit, but to all those 
who take pleasure in observing (and who does 
not) whatever is transpiring in the world of let- 
ters, art, and science. To see this Journal 
taking a position in the front rank of American 
Literature, leading the minds of its readers by 
its high tone, and unfettered opinions fearlessly 
expressed, has ever been our desire, and we ob- 
serve with hearty satisfaction, everything in its 
pages, which accords with such a standing. 

“The ground occupied by that.paper is one 
which we do not feel called upon to oecapy, and 
there can, therefore, be little of competition be- 


emulation, as to which shall fill their separate 
departments with greatest completeness. Able 


Scientific Societies, and that general literary in- 





unjust and uncharitable, in many cases, to 
look behind the particular oceasion and its 
fair demands—just as wise and good men 
act in many of their relations through the 
world ; but from the publicity of the career 


‘telligence, which loses in Value by being kept 
| after the time of its immediate appearance—al 
| these, and perhaps more; are peculiarly appro- 
| priate to them, while they can scarcely be con- 





tween us, excepting as it may take the form of | 


Reviews of such works as are characteristic of 
TY | the American mind; Reports of Learned and 
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press satisfaction with any one feature of this 


paper, in distinction from the many, it would be 

the careful manner in which they have of late 

reported the proceedings of such associations 

as the American Oriental Society, the N. Y. 

Historical, American Ethnological Societies, 

aud others.” 

Mr. Garricve, the foreign publisher, of 
the Astor House, and a man of letters, 
whose courtesies in the furtherance of lite- 
rary inquiry of the affairs of the continent 

we have pleasure in acknowlédging, has 
undertaken a work of liberality in the publi- 
eation—for the benefit of the Hungarian 

cause—of a book prepared by Miss Pea- 
body, of Boston, “ The Crimes of the House 

of Austria against Mankind.” It is a collee- 
tion, if we understand, of sound historical 
authority, and—though the plan is not free 
from the objections to the piecemeal presen- 
tations of history—it comes as a corrobora- 
tion of Horace Greeley’s remark at the Press 
Dinner to Kossuth, that no lady yet has 
written in defence of Austria, and against 
Hungary. 

The casts of the Excry Marstes, pre- 
pared under the direction of Prof. Duggan, 
in London, have reached their destination, 
the Free Academy in this city, and are at 
present stored in that building, waiting the 
return of Mr. D., to be set up in their new 
resting places. 

The Art-Umioy Distrisvtiox, postponed 
from the 31st ult., from a sudden deficiency 
in the subseriptions, is to take place on the 
completion of the list at 15,000 names. The 
expenses of the Institution have been paid 
on this return, caleulated on the subscription 
of recent years, and the progress of the list, 
in the present, up to December. The books 
now number 12,500 names. An appeal is 
made to the friends of the Art-Union, 
which, we trust, will be promptly responded 
to. Many persons probably consider them- 
selves permanent subscribers to this Institu- 
tion, but as no names are entered till the 
money is paid, and the continuance is in no 
way insisted upon, the labor of each year 
is pretty much what it would be for one of 
our largest daily papers to recover in March, 
and eA go the year, all its subscrip- 
tions which it had dropped entirely in the 
preceding December. This can only be 
remedied by every subscriber looking to his 
own permanent interest in the association, 
and, for this purpose, renewing his subserip- 
tion at once; for the reason that what he 
builds up one year will thus bring him a 
better return the next, a result which has 
been abundantly demonstrated in the satis- 
factory progress of the Art-Union—each 
member for. 1851 receiving some ten or 
twelve times the return for his subscription 
which he did in 1841, when the sum paid 
was the same, and those who paid it were 
few. 
The Atlantic brings us news of the death 
of the artist Turner, in London, Dee. 19, in 
the 76th year of his age. 

We have received from our contributor, 
Cart Benson, a full account of “The Week 
of the Coup d’Etat,” from which our readers 
may anticipate in our next a graphic series 
of personal adventure. 





A PANORAMA ON FOOT. 
THOSE “ REMARKABLE CHILDREN.” 


|| New Year’s day places an extra eye in the 
head—and in the circle of calls which we of 
New York run on that particular occasion, 





| sidered so for us. If it were permitted us to ex- 





it enjoys a panorama of life, ranging from 
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with cold water, up to opulence 
Poh. Ealf a dozen varieties of choice wine. 
Beginning with the Mayor of the city, who 
is open to all of us on that special day, and 
who is a presentable man, well built, and six 
feet or thereabouts in stature, I, an observer 
about town, down through all the 
intermediate es, and closed the show 
with the smallest present citizens of the 
metropolis, to wit, the Aztec children. It 
so happened, tl it in our miscellaneous ac- 
quaintance of the day, besides all sorts 
of white folks, we had paid our respects to 
an Indian chief resident here in the city, a 
Chinaman (a merchant in Liberty street), a’ 
mulatto gentleman (our worthy barber), and | 
the representatives of nearly a score more of | 
classes and races—including some under- | 





quaintance ; and something to think of in| was indicative of the possession, in past 
our studious chambers and at our own quiet times at all events, of great strength and 
firesides, with our fair white children gam- activity. He was still evidently capable of 
bolling about us—and as a new entertain-| great physical endurance. But he complained 
ment contrasting, with a piquant suggestive- | of fatigue. He had ridden fifty miles that 
ness, with the holiday toys in the shop-/| day. 
windows at this season—pay your respects “There was a time,” he remarked, “ when 
to the Aztecs, and believe that there is some- I could have done that thing a’most afore 
thing new under the sun. Cc. M. breakfast, but I aint good for it now, no 
veennay how.’ 


“And where might you come from ?” 


HOME SKETCHES, 
OR 


LIFE ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE SOUTH. 


the author of “The Yemassee,”’ “Guy Rivers,” 
* Richard Hurdis,”’ “ Katharine Walton,’’ &c. | 


Il 


By 


é ire 
Legend of the Revolution —T he Old Whig. | 


‘demanded the first stranger, Col. K——, 
'whom I remarked, from the first arrival of 
the last traveller, as curiously watching him, 
with something like a look of recognition. 

“ Fairfield’s my district,’ was the prompt 


ply. 
- Fairfield ! You're an old man like my- 


sized Caucasians and dwarf-growths of vari-| —T'he Stranger—Comparison of Notes.— self,” said Col. K——. 


ous complexions—and when at last we’ 
came to the Aztecs, we were compelled to} 
acknowledge—These differ from all the others 
—not merely in hue, which is tawny or 
bronzed, and may be Indian or mulatto, if 
you please, nor in shape—there are others of 
slender build whom they may resemble ; nor 
in size, for in this respect they are simply 
children—but in all these properties put to- 
gether—with a strangeness of look and de- 
meanor—not answerable to anything we' 
have met within our civilized life; re- 
sembling (we should say), more than any- 
thing else, some of those extraordinary and 
quaint old idols, of which we have pictures 
and statues, from Central America. Some 
visitors have fancied that they are India rub- 
ber, others papier maché, cunningly worked by 
wires, and that this will explain their singular 
jerky motions, strange bounces, and unwea- 
ried tamblings—about the carpeted platform 
on which they are exhibited. 

If they are artificial, let us see the man 
who contrived them, He isa greater than 
Barnum—yea, than Prometheus. He has 
accomplished in reality, what a woman of 
great talent (Mrs. Shelley) vainly attempted 
to give living birth to in fiction—a “ Frank- 
enstein,” or rather a pair of them—male and 
female—on a seale of beautiful and well- 
proportioned miniature. Where is this 
Adam who has started off the human race— 
with a fresh beginning—from the alphabet of 
existence; and has adroitly, at this ad- 
vanced stage of the world, set us all to learn- 
ing the A B C of creation? 

e rely more on our observation than 
upon the statement of physiologists and 
learned men, for the belief that these Chil- 
dren are of a new and absolutely peculiar 
and hitherto unknown race; the look they 
give to objects about them; something 
strange and bewildered in this respect testi- 
fies to us clearly that they do not belong to 
an ordinary link in the family of man. 
Suppose a boy and girl (ora man and wife, if 
you choose) of our own—of the customary 
form and feature of our race—were suddenly 
dropped in upon one of the great planets— 
Saturn, for example--where the average 
height is supposed to be some twenty or 
thirty feet. We of this terra jirma, we 
faney would, in that new community, have 
just the look of strangeness and singularity 
which we cannot help observing in these 
Aztee folks; would glance about in prett 
much the same way; and might go throu 
motions—even those which are daily and 
seem eful to us—as curious to the 
Saturnites, as aretheirs to us New Yorkers. 

As a study of the primer of human intel- 


| usual limits of human life, he carried himself 


Discovery—The Tory.—The Ancient Feud. | 
—WSiruggle—A Story of the Revolution. 
I cannot now recollect how old I was, | 
when I found myself one afternoon, a 
pleased listener, as usual, to a group of back- | 
woodsmen, sitting upon a bench in front of 
the establishment. While they chatted, an | 
old man rode in from the country. He was 
well mounted; and, though evidently one 
who had some time since compassed the 


| 


with all the erectness of a Colonel of Dra- 
goons. The landlord, an excellent fellow, 
who was quite as fond as myself of telling 
or listening to a story, received the old man 
with peculiar deference. He whispered 
me— 

* This is old Col. K——, of St. George’s, 
whom they eall King K——, in those parts. 
He rules the parish.” 

I watehed the new comer with great at- 
tention. He sat down with the group; 
talked about cotton, which then brought 
good prices, and, it appeared, was expecting 
his wagons that night. The old fellow 
seemed to be very well known, and was 
very communicative. He evidently felt his 
position to be quite secure in the esteem of 
re He spoke of his wife, as old 
as himself, and quite as vigorous, and he 
confessed to fully eighty winters of expe- 
rience. I have observed that, when men 
have fairly passed the middle period of life, 
and can no longer venture to claim to be 


“A short ways beyont the eighty mile 
post.” 

“That’s what I call old! I’m something 
over that myself. Have you been all your 
life in Carolina ?” 

“It’s my native state !” said the other. 

“Then you must have sarved, on one side 
or tother, in the Revolution!” was the re- 
mark, made with singular quickness. 


The person thus addressed, was rising at 
the moment, and about to enter the tavern. 
He cast a sidelong and suspicious glance at 
the speaker, and answered in rather lower 
accents— 

“ T reckon I did.” 

“Them were the days that tried men’s 
souls !” remarked Col. K——, in the some- 
what stale phrase; as if all days were not 
calculated to try men’s souls, where they 
have any to be tried. But K—— con- 
tinued : 

“ Was Fairfield your native district ?” 

“No!” somewhat deliberately; “I was 
born in Collinton” (Colleton.) 

“ Ah! well, I used to know every hole and 
corner in Collinton, and a’most the name of 
every man and woman that was ever born 
there. [’m a Collinton man, myself, and if 
you sarved in your young days in those 
parts, we ought to know one another. My 
name’s K——— ; but what may your’n be, old 
gentleman ?” 

‘ The latter hesitated, but at length replied, 
rmly— 





young, they then become proud of their age, 


“ My name’s B—— ;” and he moved as he 


and will even add to the number of their | answered to the tavern entrance. 


years. So manifold are the subjects and the 


“ What!” was the exclamation of the 


forms of human vanity. Our Col. K—— was, | other. “What! you don’t tell me that you 
however, an old man evidently. His white | are Phil B——, the son of old Harvey B——, 
hairs and furrowed visage were in conclu- | of M—— C—— settlement ?” 

sive proof of his frosty experience—* frosty; “The very same,” said the other, now 
but kindly”—and the facility and freedom turning full upon the questioner ; “ What do 
with which he spoke of old times, and his you know about him or me?” 

great knowledge of details, particularly dur-| “What do I know about you? cried the 
ing the revolutionary period, assured all who | other, with a shout, and darting from his seat ; 
heard him, of a personal knowledge of the “what don’t I know about the bloodiest 
events related, which could have come from | tories in the whole settlement? Oughtn’t I 
no other than a personal experience. He to know you? Oughtn’t you to know me, 
had gone @hrough several anecdotes which | and to fear me,too? Have you forgotten 
I found singularly fresh and pleasing, when | this ?” and, dashing off his hat, and thrusting 


another traveller made his appearance. This | 


person seemed to be quite as old as the for- 
mer. He was well made, about the middle 
size, of light complexion, grey eyes, and very 
good features, taken separately ; but, on the 
whole, the expression was not prepossessing. 
There was something obliquitous and in- 


direct in the cast of his eye, and a lurking | 


shadow of suspicion and mistrust seemed to 
ther beneath his great white eyebrows. 
e, like the former, was erect also in his 





ligence ; as an increase of our cirele of ac- 


Fearriage, his step was firm, and his figure 


up his hair as he spoke, he showed a great 
sear which traversed nearly the whole line 
of his forehead. 

B—— recoiled, and started, as if to seek 
shelter in the tavern, but, before he could 
do so, Col. K——, with tiger-like ferocity, 
sprang upon him. The other, now that the 
thing was unavoidable, showed himself no 
ways backward ; and the two clinched, as if 
with talons of steel, one hand of K. being 
wound in with the long thin grey hairs of 
B——, while the fingers of the other hand 
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a yearly sacrifice on the bridge on the Ides 
of May, when the rptavovra iudwra dvdpecxsha 
were cast into the Tiber. It is absurd to 
imagine that the Pontificate, with its vast 
powers and extended prerogative, should 
take its rise from a rite so obscure as this is 
acknowledged to have been. Besides, would 
it not be natural to expect, in such a case, 
that the ceremony would be so identified 
with the collegium to which it gave birth, 
that its appointed administrators could not 
for a moment doubt what was the origin of 
their own name? And might we not expect, 
too, that Livy and Dionysius would at least 
hint at something of the sort in their account 
of the Argean sacrifice? 

Géttling conjectures pontifex to be “ quasi 
pompifex.” While the change of repre into 
rere gives some degree of probability to 
such an interchange, yet it is a serious 
objection, that we do not find any such root 
as pemp existing in the Italian language to 
serve as a foundation for pont. 

The last derivation I will adduce is that 
of Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 469). 
“ From the root pos,” he observes, “ strength- 





ened by n in the present of po[s]-no, pos-ui, 
we have the participial noun pons=ponts, | 
which had a primitive form pos (Varro, | 
L. V. I. p. 3, Miiller) ; and this conveyed the 
idea of laying down heavily ; whether this | 
signified that a mass of stones was thrown | 
into the water (y¢-¢vpa), or generally that 
there was a weight which caused the inclin- 
ation of the scale. This, no doubt, is the 
origin of s-ponte, which refers to the mo- | 
mentum of moral inclination, and thus we 
get the explanation of the ponti-fex, who | 
settled the atonement by the imposition of. 
a fine, i.e. a certain weight of copper, as 
opposed to the carnifex, who took satisfaction 
on the body of the delinquent.” The 
explanation is ingenious; but we are sur- 
prised that this acute scholar did not see 
that in the case of the word carni-fex he 
comments on the secondary, and not on the 
primary meaning of the term. Carni-fex 
primarily means a “ dealer in flesh 7’ Greek 
—«psovpyos, Scotch—* flesher.” The Greek 
term is a contraction for «psa-epyos==«pea-roXos, | 
and exactly corresponds to carnifex, while 
the correct term for executioner is tortor, 
Greek—Bacaviorns. As the carni-fex was 
from the dregs of the populace, and the 
office of tortor was not considered the most 
respectable, the carni-fex assumed the duties 
of the tortor; so that the regular name of 
the executioner’s office sank into oblivion, 
and that of the man who performed its 
duties supplied its place. This, then, it 
will be evident, is fatal to Donaldson's deri- 
vation, as, by a like analogy, ponti-fex would 
mean a “dealer in weights or bridges.” 
Donaldson, however, approaches nearer to 
the meaning of the term than any that pre- 
ceded ; and we have only to rid ourselves 
of the myth of the bridge to see our way 
clearly. That the root fo—vo or hvo= yer or 
xFe, is the root of the participial noun fons, 
* that which pours,” i. e. “a fountain,” and 
that these roots fo—vo or hvo, and po or spo, 
“to pour out,” or “ cause to fall,” are iden- 
tieal in their significations, as well as in 
meanings, Donaldson has seen, and clearly 
demonstrated, from the connexion between 
wpa and pons, and between exsrdo and 
0; hence we conclude that pons is con- 
nected with the root po or spo, in its signi- 
fieation of pouring. And this brings us at 
once to the Greek ezovdn, a “ libation.” So 
that as carnifex is “ one who deals in flesh,” 
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ponti-fex is he whose duty it is to “pour 


out the libation,” in opposition to the 
haruspices, who consecrated the entrails, 
a augurs, who watehed the flight of 

It is with regret I rob Mr. Longfellow’s 
beautiful thought of the beauty of truth; 
and never do I see a feather plucked from 
the wing of fancy without exclaiming with 
Barry Cornwall— 


“Oh! ye delicious fables, where the wave 
And wood were peopled, and the air, with 
things 
So lovely—why, ah! why has science grave 
Scattered afar your secret imaginings ? 
Why seared the delicate flowers that genius 
gave, 
And dished the diamond drops from faney’s 
wings? 
Alas! the spirit languishes, and lies 
At mercy of life’s dull realities.” 
T.. BR 
Coll, St. James, Md, 





VARIETIES. 


THE FISHERMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALTON Looks.” 
Turee fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman that loved him the 


best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 
the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun welt 
down, , 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked 
at the shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the sun went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing 
their hands 
For those that will never come back to the 
town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep,— 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to, sleep— 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


Carr. Kiop nor a Purate.—At the last 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
Judge Campbell delivered an address in vindica- 
tion of Capt Kidd, in which he showed that 
Kidd had been an officer in the British Navy 
prior to 1691, when he married in this country, 
and took the command of a merchant ship 
owned by Mr. Robert Livingston. He was then 
very much respected, and the Council in May 
of that year awarded him £150, and publicly 
commended him for certain services rendered to 
the colony. About the year 1695 the coasts of 
New England were infested with pirates, and the 
Ear| of Belmont, whom the King had sent out 
as Governor, proposed to the home Government 
to fit out a ship of thirty guns and 150 men, and 
commission Capt. Kidd to command her in an 
cruise against the buccaneers. This proposition 
was made upon the suggestion of Mr. Living- 
ston, who expressed great confidence in Kidd's 
courage and capacity, and offered to pay one 
fifth of the expense. ‘The Government was then 
unable to furnish the required vessel, but the Earl 
of Belmont, Lords Halifax, Somers, Romnéy, 
Orford, and others, contributed the necessary 
funds, and entered into articles of agreement 
with Livingston and Kidd. ‘These articles were 
duly filed in the State Paper Office, and on the 
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11th of December, 1695, the Court of Admiralty 
issued a commission, authorizing Capt. Kidd to 
take all French cruisers, and the King’s enemies, 
&e. The Adventare galley was fitted out, and 
in the following April Capt. Kidd sailed to New 
York, where he enlisted a full crew, and then 
commenced operations as a privateer. In the 
meantime the Whig noblemen concerned in 
fitting out the Adventure were impeached. Ru- 
mors were spread that Capt. Kidd had turned 
pirate, and when he entered Boston in June, 
1699, he was seized and sent to England, where 
he was convicted of piracy, and executed in 
May, 1681. The impeached lords were after- 
wards acquitted. The circumstances attending 
Capt. Kidd's trial were such as to give reason to 
suppose that his conviction was brought about by 
the Government for the purpose of influencing 
the House of Peers against the impeached noble- 
ro ; and Judge Campbell so argued with much 
ree. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 
Messrs. Lirrincorr, Grampo & Co. announce 
that they have purchased the early sheets of 
The Life of Lord Jeffrey, by Lord Cockburn, 
for simultaneous publication with the English 
edition. 

Messrs. 8. Wutrrte & Co., Boston, will pub- 
lish shortly one of Cotton’s books, to wit: 
“ The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
Power thereof, according to the VVord of God. 
By that learned and Judicious Divine, Mr. Iohn 
Cotton, Teacher of the Church at Boston, in 
New England, tending to reconcile some pre- 
sent differences about discipline. Published by 
Tho. Goodwin, Philip Nye. London: Printed 
by M. Simmons for Henry Overton, and are to 
be sold at his shop entering into Popes-head 
Alley, out of Lombard-St. 1644.” 

The late Hon. J. C. Calhoun’s “ Disquisition 
on Government, and an Essay on the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the United States,” 
can now be ordered through any bookseller from 
eg meee Mr. A. 8S. Johnston, Columbia, 

Mr. J. S, Batt, of New Orleans and Phila- 
delphia, has ready the fifth edition of « Hungary 
and Kossuth,” by the Rev. Dr. Tefft of Geneva. 
Now ready by Mr. Ball is a new work entitled 
“Practice of Doctrine ; or, Pure Practice of 
Religion.” 

Mr. H. C. Bairv, Philadelphia, has in prepa- 
ration “ Norris’s Hand-Book for the Locomotive 
Engine, and Byrne on the American Steam 
Engine ;” “ Zieber on Assaying, a Treatise on 
Leather Dressing,” by Campbell Morfit; and a 
“ Paper Hanger’s Companion.” 

“ The Podesta’s Daughter, and other Poems,” 
by George H. Boker, author of “ Calaynos,” 
will be published by Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hart’s reprint of the “ Year Book of Facts 
for 1852” will appear in due season. 

Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, will 
pablish soon the third volume of Davis's “ Great 
Harmonia ; or, Revelations of the Natural, 
Spiritual, and Celestial.” 

Mr. Jorn Mavnsett, of Albany, in “ The 
Annals of Albany, vol. iii.,” now ready, adds 
another to the many contributions to local his- 
tory and antiquarian miscellanea furnished by 
him. 

«“ The Life of Kossuth,” in press by Messrs. 
Derby & Miller, Auburn, is to have a long in- 
troduction by Horace Greeley. 

Messrs. D. Arpieton & Co. will publish Miss 
Julia Kavanagh’s “Women of Christianity,” 
announced by Smith, Elder & Co, London. 
“ A Practical Treatise on Marine Engines,” by 
Mr. Adams ; and “ Lectures on Diseases of the 
Heart,” by Dr. Sweet, are further preparations 
of Messrs. D. A. & Co. 

Mr. Geo. P. Putnam's additional announce- 
ments are “ Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England,” “The World Here and 
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Hood’s inimitably humorous works, illustrated. — 
Messrs: Pratt, Lewis& Co., Nassan street, | 
have just publi 8 
on the Game of Draughts.” | 
« Norton’s Literary Almanac for 1852” con- 
tains accounts of American Libraries, a Literary | 
Necrology for 1851, Biographical Sketches, | 
&e., and is a most valuable speciality for the 
bookseller, librarian, and reader. 
« Mark on the Theory and Practice of Musi- | 
eal Composition,” translated by Mr. Saroni of | 
the N. Y. Musieal Times, is in press by Messrs. | 
Mason & Law, Park Row. 
« Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy, as | 
edited by Dr. Chilton of New York,” will be | 
published by John Wiley. 
Messrs. Srrincer & Townsenp have ready | 
in book form James's “* Story Without a Name,” | 
Sue’s “Sloth and Avariee,” “Count Monte | 
Leone, the Spy in Society,” by Dumas. 
Mr. Davip Davipson, agent, 109 Nassau st., | 
has received a further supply of “ The London | 
Catalogue of Books; or, a Complete List of | 
all Books Published in Great Britain from 1816 | 
down to August, 1851, with sizes, prices, and | 
names of Publishers.” One large octavo of | 
648 pages. This edition is the last and best, 
will soon be out »of print, and it—as stated by. 
the publisher—will not be reprinted. | 


FOREIGN. 


Miss Bremer’s records of her visit to the. 
United States will appear as ‘‘ Homes of the 
New World.” This writer has also just pub- | 
lished in Sweden a work on the Great Exhibi- | 
tion. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new Christmas book | 
is “ Mr, Wray's Cash-Box ; or, the Mask and | 
the Mystery ;” the * Wide, Wide World, a 
Tale (published by Putnam, New York, is re- | 
printed and published in London by S. Low), | 
edited by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- | 
land,” is nearly ready. 

The last number of the Art-Journal contains 
an address from the éditor, Mr. S. C. Hall, 
claiming the honor of having originated the 
idea of “an. Exhibition of Industrial Art in 
England” He states that it was early commu- 
nicated to Mr. Cole and others, and reprints his 
original proposal, published in January, 1848. 

A detailed and learned History of Chloro- 
form, as applied to destroy the sense of pain 
during surgical operations, has just been written 
by Dr. Marx, of Gottingen. It appears, from 
Dr, Marx's researches, that although Dr. Simp- 
son of Edinburgh was the first in modern 
times to make known the marvellous properties 
of chloroform, traces of its ageney and effects 
are to be found in the past history of science. 

A bibliographical work, relative to the life 
and works of Luther, specifying all the editions 
of the separate works, has just appeared at 


Sy es 
a second edition of “ Sturgess | , 4,5, 


Alexander (Archibald, D.D., Editor) —Biograpbiea! 


Beck (Prof. John W.)—Essays on Infant Therape'itics 





Halle, by E. G. Vogel, and is of great import- 
ance as throwing light on the history of our 
Protestant faith. 


The Works of Vondel, the great national | 


Dutch poet, have now for the first time been 
collected and illustrated with notes, both histo- 
rical and connected with the language, by the 
léarned M. Van Lennep, of Amsterdam. 


The “ Life and Times of Dante” will be pub- 
lished this month, in two volumes, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Bunbury. 

_ A“ Pocket Post-Office Directory” of London 
is announced by Mr. Shober! 

A “Manual of Universal History on the 
Basis of Ethnography, containing the principal 
events which have happened to the various Na- 
tions, their characteristics, &c.,” by J. B. Wright, 
has been published by Binns & Co. 

H. Noel Humphreys’s new work, “ Ten Cen- 
taries of Art; its Progress in Europe from the 
9th to the 19th Century.” With twelve beauti- 


ful Chromo-lithographie plates and other illus- 
trations, imperial 8vo., was ready on Dec; 13, 


HE LITERARY WORLD. 


There” (from “Household Words), ‘and all of LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


FROM DECEMBER 27TH To saNvaRY 6. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN BOOKS. 


s (John 8.)—5,060 Musical Terms: A Complete 
Dictionary of Lating Greek, Hebrew, lmlian, French, 
German, Spanish, English, and soch other Words 
and Signs as «re to be found in the Works of Auber, 
Beethoven, Donizetti, Hsydo, Handel, Meyerbeer, 
Mendetssohn, Mozart, Rinek, Spohr. Weber, and 
other Eminent Music«! Composers. To which is ad- 
ded a Treatise on Playing the Organ or Piano-Forte 
by Figures, &c. 12mo. pp. 168 (Boston, O. Ditsen). 
50 cents. 





Norton (C, B.)—Literary Almanac for 1852. 
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Newton and Hill (Drs.)—Eclectic Dispensatory of the 





United States. 
Derby & Co ). 


8vo. pp. 750 (Cincinnati, H. W. 
Illast. 
mo. (C. B. Nortan), 124 cts, 

Life Insursnee; its Nature, Origin, and Pra- 
gress. A plain Exposition of the Principles of Life 
Insurince, Manner of Cafculating Premiums Sources 
of Profit, ete. Containing also Tables of Mortality, 
Annuities, Expectation of Life, Compound Imerest, 
and Rates ef Premium, together with much other 
valuable information for parties connected with the 
business of Life Insurance, as well as for Policy 
Holders. Compiled from the best Authorities. 
12mo. pp. 99 (Chas. B. Norton), ps per, 25 cts. 


Sketches of the Pounders and principal Alumni of | Porter (Rt. Rev. A.)—The Christian Bishop: a Ser- 


the Log College. ‘Together with an Account of the 
Revivals of Religion under their Ministry. 12mo. | 
pp. 279 (Philadelphia, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub.), 50 
cents. 

American Mation (The); or, Practical and Scientific 
Cookery. By a Housekeeper, 12mo. pp. 263 (Bos- 
ton, Jas. Muaroe & Co.). 








To which are added, Olwervations on Ergot, History 
of the Origin of the Use of Mercury in Ivfl:mmatory 
Complaints, &e., &e. Second edition. Enlarged and 
revised. 
75 cents. } 

Black (Rev. F. G )—Lectures and Sermons embracing 
the Sovereignty, Holiness, Wisdom. and Benevolence | 
of God; the Moral Agency of Man considered, | 
&c., &c. 12mo. pp. 240 (Cincinnati, HLS. & J. Ap- | 

egate & Co ), 50 cents. } 

Boker (G.H.)—The Podesta’s Daughter. 12mo. pp. 156 
(Phila,, A. Hart), 50 cents. 

Boston Almanac for the year 1852—illustrated, 18mo. | 
pp. 168 (Bostor, B. B. Mussey & Co.), 50 cents. 

Carey (Alice) —Clovernook ; or, Recollections of Our 
Neighborhood in the West. 12mo. pp. 342 (Redfield). | 

Collections of the Protestant Episeopal Histories! So- 
ciety for the Year 1851. 8vo. pp. 187 (New York, 
Stanford & Swords), $2. 

Danforth (Rev. J. N.)—Gleanings and Groupings from | 
2 Pastor's Portfolio. J2mo. pp. 360 (A. 8, Barnes & | 

‘o.) 

Gorrie (R. P.D.)—The History of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States and Canada. J2mo. 
pp. 375 (Auburn, Derby & Miller), $1 25. 

Gowen (A. C.)—Addresses delivered at the Annual 
Commencement of Calvert College, New Windsor, | 
Carroll Co., Md., Sept. 18, 1851. 8vo. pp. 28 (Balt. | 
J. Murphy), 12 cts. | 

Hoyt (Rev. R.)}—Sketehes of Life and Landsenpe. 4th | 
ed., enlarged. 8vo. (C. Shepard). 

Jenkins (J. 8 )—Lives of the Governors of the State 
New York. vo. pp. 826 (Auburn, Derby & Miller). | 

Lape (Rey. Thomas)—A Manual of the Christian 
Atonement. I6mo. pp. 158 (New York, M. W. Dodd), 
45 cents. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered at 
the University of Virginia, during the session of 
1850-1. 8vo. pp. x, 606. Portraits (R. Carter & 


Bros.), $2 50. 

Lieber (F.)\—The Necessity of Continued Self Educa- 
tion, An Address to the Graduating Class of 8. C. 
College at Commencement, December |, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 17 (Columbia, 8. C.). 

Longfellow (H. W.)—Poeme, Illustrated with upwards 
of One Hundred Illustrations by Jane E, Benh:m, 
Birket Foster, etc. 4to. pp. 332 (Boston, Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields ; London, D. Bogue), $6. 

Lorenzo Dow ; Containing his Experience and Travels 
in Europe and America upto his fiftieth year. Also, 
his Polemic Writings; to which is added the “ Jour 
ney of Life,” by Peggy Dow. Revised with Notes. 


mon preached at St. George’s Church, New York, 
Nov. 20, 1851, on the oceasion of the Consecration of 

the Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, Assistant Bishop of the 

oe of Illinois. 8vo. pp. 44 (Stanford & Swords), 
2 cis 


Rockwe!| (John A.)\—A Compilation of Spanish and 


Mexicio Law in Relation to Mines, and Titles to 
Real Estate in force in California, Texas, and New 
Mexico; and in the Territories acquired under the 
Louisians and Florida Treaties, when Annexed to 
the United Staies. Voi. I. (J.58. Voorhies). 


i2mo. pp. 168 (New York, Wm. E. Dean), | Sarrazin.—Tales of the Caravansary; or, Companion 


Stories to Bardouc. 
L. Willard. [lust. 
& Nichols). 75 ets. 

Sax (J. Bradford),—The Organic Law ; or, the Laws 
which Govern the Human Organisin. 16mo. pp. 261 
(Fowlers & Wells), paper, 50 cts. 


Translated frrom the French, by 
12mo. pp. 247 (Boston, Crosby 


Shaw (W.8.)—-Memorials of. By J.B. Felt. 12mo, 
pp. 346 (Boston, 8. K. Whipple & Co). 
Shelton (F. W.)—Salander and the Dragon: a Ro- 


mance of the Hartz Prison. [lust 
(John 8. Taylor). 

Steele (Eliza R.)—The Sovereigns of the Bible. Illust. 
12mo. pp. 402 (M, W. Doda). 

Stimpson (William).—Shells of New England. A Re- 
vision of the Synonymy of the Testaceous Mollusks 
of New England, with Notes on their Structure, and 
their Geographical and Bathymetrical Distribution. 
With Figures of the New Species. 8vo. pp. 56 (Bos- 
ton. Phillips, Sampson & Co,). 

The Violin. 8vo. pp. 8 (Schaeffenberg), 124 cts 

Wood (Wm. Maxwell, M.D.)—Hints to the People upon 
the Profession of Medicine. i2mo. pp. 67 (Buffalo, 
Geo. H. Derby & Co.), paper, 25 cts. 


12mo. pp. 250 
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of | Ademe (Rev. William)—The Cherry Stones; or, 


Chariton School: a Tale for Youth. Partly from the 
MSS. of the Rev. William Adams, author of * The 
Old Man’s Home,” &c. Edited by the Rev. H.C. 
Adams. Illustrations. I6mo. pp. 243 (Prot. Epis. 
8. 8. Union, N. Y.), paper, 25 cts. 

Ancient Egypt; its Monuments and History. Revised 
by D. P. Kidder. 18mo. pp. 214, map (Lane & Scott), 
24 cts. 

Barr (Rev. J.T. 
Narratives. 
Scott), 40 cts. 

Chambers's Papers for the People. 
(Phila., J. W. Moore), 50 cts. 

Latham (R.G )—An Elementary English Grammar, for 
the Use of Schools. 1!2mo. pp. 236 (Cambridge, John 
Bartlett). 

Select Poetry for Children and Youth. With an Intro- 
duction, by Tryon Edwards, D.D. First Amer. from 


The Merchant's Daughter, and other 
llustrations. 18mo. pp. 228 (Lane & 


Vol 3, pp. 260 





a ww 720 (Cincinnati, H. 8. & J. Applegate & Co.), 
$1 80. 





12th Lond. ed.. with Alterations and Improvements. 
12ino. pp. 285 (M. W. Dodd). 
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were griped about his neck with such a | dwelling, and she believed that it was his) ed it. Everything ran through my thoughts 
riveting firmness, that, in an instant almost, bullet which had stricken her mother as she | is an instant of time. With three bounds 
the eyes of the sufferer seemed to be start-| fled. It is due to B—— to state that be| more I should overhaul him certain, and 
ing out of their sockets. B——,meanwhile, solemnly denied the latter impeachment./I threw up my sabre, gave my horse the 
was by no means imbecile or idle. He|He admitted the arson, and deplored it in rowel all the way up, rashing his flanks for 
locked his enemy in an embrace of iron his old plored it to the landlord of | six inches, and rose up powerful in my stir- 
sinews, about the waist, and seemed chiefly | the Bull’s Head, and to others, by whom he|rups! Oh! he was the luckiest villain. Just 
bent upon throwing him—a matter more | was rescued from the fierce gripe of K——.| then he pulled trigger upon me. But I 
easily resolved upon than done. And there, | But K—— could not be taught otherwise. | wasn’t hurt! I brought down my sword 
and thus, these two old grey-headed men, “He left a challenge for me with my sis-| with a sweep that would have cut throu 
each more than eighty years of age, were |ter, the villain! He boasted that all he|and through the carcase; but the blade 
renewing the conflict of a half century past, wanted was to stand foot to foot with me in| seemed to hang overhead, and almost fall 
and representing, in a real and terrific fight !—and I swore !—there, then, on bend-| backwards upon me. In another minute, I 
drama, the wrathful spirit of that fierce civil ed knees in the still smoking ashes of our) understood it all. My horse reeled under 
war which had never died out in either| homestead, that all other passions of my! me, struck out his forefeet in the air, and 
bosom. heart should give way to the single one of | rolled over. I had just time to slip off as he 
The whole scene was over in a few) vengeance! | was falling, and to save myself from being 
moments. At first, the company, taken| “He shall have his wish,” I cried, “ but I, | covered by the body. He was dead, with 
completely by surprise, sat motionless. But, too, shall have mine! We shall meet, foot | the bullet through his brain. I was on my 
when their first astonishment subsided, they to foot, and one or both of us shall sleep | feet in a moment, but I was at the mercy of 














darted in, and tore away the combatants 
from the terrible hug of hate which they 
had taken u 
this time, h 


for ever atthe place of meeting!” 
| How I strove for that meeting, day and 


the villain. My pistols were both emptied, 
and my sabre was gone from my grasp, and 


n each other, and which, by night—how | watched and hunted for him—_| lay five steps or more from me, by the side of 
brought both of them down jt js not possible to tell. You see he lives| the road. He might have butchered me, like 


upon the pavement. It was not so easy to|_-we both live—and I have labored and a dog, if he hadn’t been so mightily seared. 


separate them ; and, after the lapse of seve- 
ral minutes, when K—— lay down upon 


prayed to no purpose. Once only, in the war 
afterwards, did I encounter him, and we 


_As it was, he gave me the other pistol, and 
_pushed—never stopping to see what he had 


the bench from exhaustion, while his enemy | were both alone. We knew each otheratthe @ove. But he had nearly finished me as he 


had disappeared, it was discovered that the 
fingers of the former still clutched and held 
a handful of the long grey hairs of B——. 
The latter was no more seen at the “ Bull’s 


‘same moment. It was close upon the Eutaw 


settlement. I was crossing a muddy creek 
ford, when I saw him mounted a hundred 
yards or more before me. He looked round 


Head.” The proprietor kept him out of as I crossed the creek, and instantly clapped 


sight till night, and then sent him to a dis- 
tant tavern, where he lay perdu till K-—— 
had left the city. 


The cause of this fierce momentary con- 
flict may be readily conjectured by all those 
who have any insowiodigs of the history of 
the Tory ascendency of South Carolina 
during the Revolution. It involves a story, 
which, from the lips of K——, whose di 
sions were endless, and his episodes nume- 
rous, was a very long time in telling. I may 
dismiss it in few words. K—— and B—— 
were playmates in boyhood. They grew up 
to manhood on ; but separated, as their 
fathers did, and as was frequently the case, 
taking different sides in the great issue be- 
tween the Colonies and the Crown. The 
fluctuations of the contest found the two 
parties alternately in the ascendant; and, at 
such periods, neither exhibited much for- 
bearance in the exercise of power. Hate 
took ye place of "mn Camas a wild 
spirit of revenge was tten by frequent 
excesses, K—— and B—— pany yet 
scarcely men, when they came to blows. 
They were separated, without doing each 
other mischief, in the separation of their 
several parties. K—— was one of Ma- 
rion’s men; B became a Lieutenant of 
Loyalists, sometimes commanded by a Bri- 
tish Colonel; at other times, particularly 
towards the close of the war, being under 
the command of Cruger, Leslie, or Cunning- 
ham. While on a scouting expedition, with 
a small squad under his own control, B—— 

netrated the old settlement of his boyhood. 

—— and his father, the one with Marion, 
the other with Sumter, were both absent. 
When they returned they found the fa- 
mily homestead a heap of ashes, and the 
mother of K—— was murdered. The 
sister, who eseaped to the house of a 
neighbor, and who had once been an 
object of B——’s ion—who was sup- 





spurs to his horse and went off at full speed, 
and I after him, hard as I could drive. He 
didn’t stop to fight—his heart failed him. 
His conscience took away his strength; but 
he loved life, and he worked for it bravely 


an open field before him, and I to rise a 
hill. This was in his favor, but I had the 
| better horse of the two, and once on a level 
with him I gained at every bound, I gave 
him both pistols as we ran, but didn’t touch 
him. He still wentclear. He wheeled sud- 
denly into an old road, and for a moment I 
lost him. This made me wild. What with 
spur and sabre, for I gave my horse both, I 
seemed to fly. I was soon in the road my- 
self, and he still was fifty yards or more 
ahead. And so we kept fora mile. Then 
the distance shortened, and I felt sure of him. 
I whooped to him to stop and meet the man 
he had challenged; but no! he wa’nt man 
enough for that! But I could see, every 
now and then, that he looked about, and that 
he carried his pistols ready in his hand. 
There was but that one chance for him. I 
kept on the left side of the track, and pushed 


now began to come down together, with one 
sound only, and I made ready to cut him 
down, as soon as he should close. His pis- 


fire in my brain. I would have followed 


Dragoons. It was a delicious madness that 
I felt, when I thought that, in a few minutes 
only, I should see him lying under my feet. 
He knew his danger. He knew he couldn't 
stand before me. He was afraid—dreadfully 
_afraid—but he kept his senses. I could see 
‘him every now and then looking round to 
| mark the distance between us, and then, how 
I shouted to him! Iremember everything I 
said. I tried to goad him so as to make him 
turn about. I didn’t wish to cut him down 





enough, a he wouldn’t fight. He had | 


_ had finished my horse. I felt the bullet rush 
along the skull, tearing away the skin, and 
seoring me with a sharp stroke like that 
of a cowhide. My eyes were soon filled 
with blood. When I could see again, he was 
gone. I don’t think I staggered even, and I 
reckon he thought he missed me. He did 
not wait to see. He was too well satisfied 
with his own escape ; and when I could see 
again fairly, he was off more than three hun- 
‘Gred yards. I gathered up and loaded = 
| pistols, and recovered my sword; then too 
with all haste to the woods, not knowing 
_ how soon he might bring his gang upon me. 
I travelled on foot all night, and was three 
miles from our camp by morning. I got 
there safely; and, from that day to this, 
never once could set eyes upon my enemy. 
When peace came, I thought he had left the 
country with the British. To think that he 
should have been living in Fairfield all the 
time, and I not know it! I reckon he has 
been receiving a pension ever since, just as 
if he had been a true man, and not a Tory! 
But [ will have him yet !” 

The old soldier was disappointed. It was 
‘not long before he paid the debt of nature. 
| B—— did not survive him many months, as 
I subsequently heard ; and the parties, their 
accounts finally settled on earth, are now 
both of them in the hands of the great 








the harder. The hoofs of the two horses avenger! But the last bell rings. 


ngers will take their seats.” 
We obey the summons, 





tol didn’t scare me. My blood was like a| ™®- BOBS eorees A Sn wae oer 


To the Editors of the Literary World : 


him, as we rode, into the thick of Tarleton’s,! RECEIVED through the Post-office the 


other day a very beautifully printed, beauti- 
‘fally illustrated sheet, called “The Child’s 
_ Paper,” issued by the “ American Tract So- 
‘eiety.”. On looking over its pictures, the 
first feeling was one of pleasure that so 
‘much is done nowadays for the amuse- 
ment and gratification of the young. On 
further examination of its contents this feel- 
ing was changed to one of contempt. The 
following article met my eye, which I clip 
out for the benefit of those whom it con- 


posed, indeed, to have regarded him with | without giving him a chance. His face was , °°™S: 


favor, in spite of her father’s wishes—was 
the first to report against him. She alleged 


mighty pale, but his lips were elose set, and 
his eyes were open but glassy, with a dread- 


PLAYING CARDS. 
| «Cards were invented in the reign of Charles 


that he himself had put the fire to their | ful stare. His time was coming—Icaleulat- the Sixth of France, to amuse the king while he 
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was sick. Some people are very fond of play- 
ing cards; ‘ but it is very strange,’ says Addi- 
son, ‘ to see ns of good sense passing time 
away in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, 
with no other conversation but what is made up 
of a few game phrases, and no other ideas but 
those of black and red spots ranged together in 
different figures.’ Mr. Dodd, an excellent 
minister, being asked to play cards, got up and 
uncovered his head. The company asked him 
what he was going to do. 

* To ask God’s blessing,’ he answered. 

«We never ask a blessing at such a time, 
they cried. 

‘I never engage in anything but on what I 
ean beg of ar to give his blessing,’ was the 

man’s y. 
a a coe an excellent rule for you: Never 
age in anything upon which you cannot 

the blessing of God. This rule will help 
you to decide upon everything doubtful. « Ought 
I? «Is it quite right?” ‘What would mother 
say!’ You hesitate—you are not sure—nobody 
is near to help you. Then apply this rule, 
‘Can I ask God's blessing on me if I do it” 
If you cannot, that decides. Never go any- 
where or do anything where God’s blessing 
cannot follow you.” 


en 
as 


Now, I have personally about as much 
disregard for cards as Addison or any one 
else, and share little in the enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Battle, but that which I despise more 
than eards is this cramping of the young 
intellect with narrow-minded and ignorant 
prejudices from the very cradle ; in instilling 
as Fein principles things which are no prin-| 
ciples ; in precluding the very first attempts 
to reason in the young. Let us examine 





the logic found in the above passage :— 
“Mr. Dodd being asked to play cards | 
got up and uncovered his head. The com-| 
pany asked him what he was going to do. 
“To ask God’s blessing,” he answered. 
“We never ask a blessing at such a 
time,” they cried. 
“TI never engage in anythin 
I can beg of od to give his 
the man’s reply. 
Wonderfully convincing to be sure! An 
excellent rule for the “ boys” truly! Because 
there is a kind of incongruity in sayi 
grace over cards, therefore it is morally ian 
oe wrong to play cards! Because 
one would not pray half an hour over al 
smoking-hot dinner, therefore we presume | 
it is sinful to eat it! If the “American 
Tract Society” cannot teach the little boys 
who are unable to reason for themselves by 
a better reasoning than this, those clattering | 
steam- which throw off crudities like | 
the above by millions had better be stopped. 
We would be very sorry to have the pretty 
and innocent young women who are em- 
ployed in stitching, binding, &c., in that 
establishment thrown out of employment, 
but the loss of bread to the mouths of a 
few would be aetually nothing to false 
ideas conveyed to the minds of the many. 
Now we would like to know the reason 
why “the excellent Mr. Dodd,” if such a 
formal act were absolutely indispensable 
(for we are not apt formally to ask God's 
lessing every time we ride, walk, row, &c.), 
could not ask God’s blessing even in such 
a case, If the “excellent Mr. Dodd” had 
been actually worn down with mental labor, 
and needed some relaxation, why could he 
not inwardly say, “God make this amuse- 
ment subservient to that purpose.” Neither 
are the same boys which this most sapient 
hy errr to instruct accustomed to 
ask * blessing when they take up the 


haw on what 
lessing,” was 





enlarged to instruct the young, to instil into 
, them when they are helpless and unable to 
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bats to play a game of base, or every time | 
they hop, skip, and jump in the play of 
hopscotch ; although, no doubt, it might be | 
tacitly asked, and that, too, with great pro- 

priety, on everything of the kind, for whether 

we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we are 

to do all to His glory. 


The same kind of foolish argument is 
employed in the “ American Traet Society's” 
precious little bull against “ Dancing,” be- 
cause one would not feel like going to a. 
ball from a chureh or prayer-meeting. 
Neither would one feel like Jumping over a. 
stone wall after returning from his father’s | 
funeral, but that would not prevent him | 
from saying reverentially, on a proper occa- 
sion, “ by the help of my God I have leaped 
over a wall.” There is surely no intrinsic | 
harm in the act, but because there would | 
be a certain incongruity or impropriety in | 
gymnastics at such a time, this “ instructor | 
of youth” establishes it as a general prin- 
ciple for the benefit of the little boys whose 
minds he is trying to instruct and expand, 
“ Boys, here is an excellent rule for you: 
Never engage in anything upon which you 
cannot ask the blessing of God. This rule 
will help you to decide upon everything 
doubtful. Ought I? Is it quite right? 
What would mother say ?” 

Yes, indeed! “what would mother say ?” 
If mother told the little boy not to go to 
the ball or to the dance, and the little boy 
went, then we should say that he would 
commit a positive sin, because obedience to 
parents is a general principle of Christianity ; 
and if the “ American Tract Society” would 
inculcate general principles, such as love to 
God, love to man, or any of the first prin- 
ciples of the beautiful Christian creed, we 
would use all our efforts to circulate them, 
as they would tend to make the young 
happier and better. But when they employ 
men whose minds are not safficiently 


reason their own crude prejudices from the 
very cradle, cramping them from the out- 
start like a Chinese lady’s foot, we must 
enter an indignant protest. We really 
believe that there is less harm done by the 
most radical and dangerous doctrines com- 
pounded with a masterly logic in a Quar- 
terly Review than by the false notions 
found in a “Child’s Paper.” One appeals 
to full grown men, who are able to be 
upon their guard; but plant a single idea 
inciple, when it is no principle, in the 
heart of a child, and the fear is that he will 
act up to it for the rest of his life; and the 
worst of it is, that he will apply it much 
more extensively than his sapient teacher 
imagined. We ae, if we are not misin- 
formed, that at the very moment when the 
steam-presses of the “American Tract So- 
ciety” were shedding light upon the religious 
world by printing their “tract on Dancing” 
at the rate of so many reams of paper an 
hour, they were actually sued by their next- 
door neighbor for building up a high wall, 
and actually shutting out the light of 
heaven from his premises. Well does the 
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THE PONTIFEX—PRIESTS AND BRIDGE- 
MAKERS, 


To the Editors of the Literary World: 


GENTLEMEN :—I see that a correspondent 
is disposed to dispute Mr. Longfellow’s 
claim to originality in that exquisite con- 
ceit of his on the word Pontifex. Will you 
permit me to lay before your readers an 
explanation of that term, which appears to 
me more satisfactory than any hitherto pro- 
posed; and which will show, that if Mr. 
Longfellow should have borrowed from the 
learned Milton, he has not mueh for which 
to be thankful. The word is, to some 
extent, a crux etymologorum, which none of 
our puilologers has given a satisfactory 
explanation of. 

Scevola, himself a Pontifex Maximus, 
derives it from posse and facere. But why a 
name implying mere ability to do or sacri- 
fice should have been so ‘restricted in its 
meaning as to become the distinctive 
appellation of a particular collegium, it is not 
easy to see. Varro proposes pons, from the 
supposition that the Pons Sublicius had been 
rebuilt by this collegium; hence the name 
pontifices. To this derivation Schmitz, in 
his article in “Smith's Dictionary of An- 
tiquities,” objects, on the grounds that Livy 
ascribes the erection of the bridge to Ancus, 
“ob commoditatem itineris” (i. e. inter 
Palatium et Aventinum), while it is certain 
that the pontifices were in existence before 
that time. He then proposes pons and 
Jacere (in the signification of the Greek 
peferv, to perform a sacrifice). This objec- 
tion, however, to Varro’s derivation manifests 
an ignoratio elenchi on the part of Schmitz; 
for Varro’s assertion is not that they were 
so named from the building of the ridge, 
but from its rebuilding after its destruction 
at the time of the feat of Horatius Cocles, 
when ever afterwards it was considered so 
sacred, that no repairs could be made upon 
it without a sacrifice was first offered by the 
Pontifex Maximus.* A more valid objec- 
tion is, that it is not probable a college of 
priests would take a distinctive title, like 
that of bridge-makers, without having as- 
signed them also some special functions 
and duties connected with a deed so 
memorable as to give a distinctive title to 
the highest collegium of priests in the state. 
The whole story of the connexion of the 
penta with the Sublician bridge is not 
ess mythical than the tale of the bridge 
itself, and its connecting walls, which Nie- 
bubr has shown to have been a mere fable. 
It. is strange that this idea should not have 
presented itself to Dr. Schmitz; for had any 
such connexion existed in the time of 
Scevola, is it probable, even on the suppo- 
sition that the Pontifex was entire] y ignorant 
of the Coclean lay, that he would have passed 
over the evident derivation of Schmitz, and 
given us posse and facere? Nor is it any- 
thing to the support of this derivation, now 
generally received, that the Pontifex made 





* The mistake is on the part of our Correspondent 
himself, who has evidently been misled by a slightly 
erroneous passage in the article “ Bridge”’ in the same 
Dictionary, where Dionysius is followed as the main 
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grievous sin of dancing.” 
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Tiberim non medioeri ritu 
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a waa sacrifice on the bridge on the Ides 
of May, when the rptavovra icdwra dvdpecneda 
were cast into the Tiber, It is absurd to 
imagine that the Pontificate, with its vast 
powers and extended prerogative, should 
take its rise from a rite so obscure as this is 
acknowledged to have been. Besides, would 
it not be natural to expect, in such a case, 
that the ceremony would be so identified 
with the collegium to which it gave birth, 
that its appointed administrators could not 
for a moment doubt what was the origin of 
their own name? And might we not expect, 
too, that Livy and Dionysius would at least 
hint at something of the sort in their account 
of the Argean sacrifice? 

Gittling conjectures pontifex to be “ quasi 
pompifex.” While the change of repre into 
rere gives some degree of probability to 
such an interchange, yet it is a serious 
objection, that we do not find any such root 
as pemp existing in the Italian language to 
serve as a foundation for pont. 


The last derivation I will adduce is that 
of Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 469). 
“ From the root pos,” he observes, “ strength- 
ened by n in the present of po[s]-no, pos-ui, 
we have the participial noun pons=ponts, | 
which had a primitive form pos (Varro, | 
L. V. I. p. 3, Miiller) ; and this conveyed the | 
idea of laying down heavily ; isther this | 
signified that a mass of stones was thrown | 
into the water (yé-¢vpa), or generally that 
there was a weight which caused the inelin-_ 
ation of the scale. This, no doubt, is the) 
origin of s-ponte, which refera to the mo- | 
mentum of moral inclination, and thus we 
get the explanation of the ponti-fex, who | 
settled the atonement by the imposition of | 
a fine, i.e. a certain weight of copper, as 
opposed to the carnifex, who took satisfaction 
on the body of the delinquent.” The 
explanation is ingenious; but we are sur- 
prised that this acute scholar did not see 
that in the case ofthe word carni-fex he 
comments on the secondary, and not on the 
primary meaning of the term. Carni-fex 
primarily means a “ dealer in flesh ?? Greek 
—«ptovpyos, Scotch—* flesher.” The Greek 
term is a contraction for «pea- ==«pea-rodos, 
and exactly corresponds to ecarnifex, while 
the correct term for executioner is tortor, 
Greek—#acanorns. As the carni-fex was 
from the dregs of the populace, and the 
office of tortor was not considered the most 
respectable, the carni-fex assumed the duties 
of the tortor; so that the regular name of 
the executioner’s office sank into oblivion, 
and that of the man who performed its 
duties supplied its place. his, then, it 
will be evident, is fatal to Donaldson’s deri- 
vation, as, by a like analogy, ponti-fex would 
mean a “dealer in weights or bridges.” 
Donaldson, however, approaches nearer to 
the meaning of the term than any that pre- 
ceded; and we have only to rid ourselves 
of the myth of the bridge to see our way 
clearly. ‘That the root fo=vo or hvo= xer or 
xFe, is the root of the participial noun fons, 
* that which pours,” i. e. “a fountain,” and 
that these roots fo=vo or hvo, and po or spo, 
“to pour out,” or “ cause to fall,” are iden- 
tical in their significations, as well as in 
meanings, Donaldson has seen, and clearly 
demonstrated, from the connexion between 

wpa and pons, and between exerdw and 

j hence we conclude that pons is con- 
nected with the root po or spo, in its signi- 
fieation of pouring. And this brings us at 
once to the Greek erordn, a “ libation.” So 
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ponti-fex is he whose duty it is to “ pour 
out the libation,’ in opposition to the 
haruspices, who consecrated the entrails, 
oe augurs, who watehed the flight of 

i 

It is with regret I rob Mr. Longfellow’s 
beautiful thought of the beauty of truth; 
and never do I see a feather plucked from 
the wing of fancy without exclaiming with 
Barry Cornwall— 


“Oh! ye delicious fables, where the wave 
And wood were peopled, and the air, with 
things 
So lovely—why, ah! why has science grave 
Scattered afar your secret imaginings ? 
Why seared the delicate flowers that genius 


gave, 
And dished the diamond drops from fancy’s 
wings? 
Alas! the spirit languishes, and lies 
At mercy of life’s dull realities.” in 
i .* 


Coll, St. James, Md, 








VARIETIES. 


THE FISHERMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALTON LocKE.”” 
Ture fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman that loved him the 
best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 
the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
nd there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun wedt 
down, } 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked 
at the shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the sun went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing 
their hands 
For those that will never come back to the 
town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep,— 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


Carr, Kipp not a Pyrate.—At the last 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
Judge Campbell delivered an address in vindica- 
tion of Capt Kidd, in which he showed that 
Kidd had been an officer in the British Navy 
prior to 1691, when he married in this country, 
and took the command of a merchant ship 
owned by Mr. Robert Livingston. He was then 
very much respected, and the Council in May 
of that year awarded him £150, and publicly 
commended him for certain services rendered to 


New England were infested with pirates, and the 
Earl of Belmont, whom the King had sent out 
as Governor, proposed to the home Government 
to fit out a ship of thirty guns and 150 men, and 
commission Capt. Kidd to command her in an 
cruise against the buccaneers. This proposition 
was made upon the suggestion of Mr. Living- 
ston, who expressed great confidence in Kidd's 
courage and capacity, and offered to pay one 
fifth of the expense. ‘The Government was then 
unable to furnish the required vessel, but the Earl 
of Belmont, Lords Halifax, Somers, Romney, 
Orford, and others, contributed the necessary 
funds, and entered into articles of agreement 
with Livingston and Kidd. These articles were 











1ith of December, 1695, the Court of Admiralty 
issued a commission, authorizing Capt. Kidd to 
take all French cruisers, and the King’s enemies, 
&c. The Adventare galley was fitted out, and 
in the following April Capt. Kidd sailed to New 
York, where he enlisted a full crew, and then 
commenced operations as a privateer. In the 
meantime the Whig noblemen concerned in 
fitting out the Adventure were impeached. Ru- 
mors were spread that Capt. Kidd had turned 
pirate, and when he entered Boston in June, 
1699, he was seized and sent to England, where 
he was convicted of piracy, and executed in 
May, 1681. The impeached lords were after- 
wards acquitted. The circumstances attending 
Capt. Kidd's trial were such as to give reason to 
suppose that his conviction was brought about by 
the Government for the purpose of influencing 
the House of Peers against the impeached noble- 
a and Judge Campbell so argued with much 
ce. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Lirrincorr, Grampo & Co. announce 
that they have purchased the early sheets of 
The Life of Lord Jeffrey, by Lord Cockburn, 
for simultaneous publication with the English 
edition. 

Messrs. 8. Warprte & Co., Boston, will pub- 
lish shortly one of Cotton’s books, to wit: 
“ The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
Power thereof, according to the VVord of God. 
By that learned and Judicious Divine, Mr. Iohn 
Cotton, Teacher of the Church at Boston, in 
New England, tending to reconcile some pre- 
sent differences about discipline. Published by 
Tho. Goodwin, Philip Nye. London: Printed 
by M. Simmons for Henry Overton, and are to 
be sold at his shop entering into Popes-head 
Alley, out of Lombard-St. 1644.” 

The late Hon. J. C. Calhoun’s “ Disquisition 
on Government, and an Essay on the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the United States,” 
can now be ordered through any bookseller from 
the publisher, Mr. A. S. Johnston, Columbia, 
8. C. 

Mr. J. S. Barz, of New Orleans and Phila- 
delphia, has ready the fifth edition of « Hungary 
and Kossuth,” by the Rev. Dr. Tefft of Geneva. 
Now ready by Mr. Ball is a new work entitled 
“Practice of Doctrine ; or, Pure Practice of 
Religion.” 

Mr. H. C. Barro, Philadelphia, has in prepa- 
ration “ Norris's Hand-Book for the Locomotive 
Engine, and Byrne on the American Steam 
Engine ;” “ Zieber on Assaying, a Treatise on 
Leather Dressing,” by Campbell Morfit; and a 
« Paper Hanger’s Companion.” 

“ The Podesta’s Daughter, and other Poems,” 
by George H. Boker, author of “ Calaynos,” 
will be published by Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hart’s reprint of the “ Year Book of Facts 
for 1852” will appear in due season, 

Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, will 
pablish soon the third volume of Davis's “ Great 
Harmonia ; or, Revelations of the Natural, 
Spiritual, and Celestial.” 

Mr. Jorn Mavnseii, of Albany, in “The 


the colony. About the year 1695 the coasts of | Annals of Albany, vol. iii.,” now ready, adds 


another to the many contributions to local his- 
tory and antiquarian miscellanea furnished by 
him. 

“ The Life of Kossuth,” in press by Messrs. 
Derby & Miller, Auburn, is to have a long in- 
troduction by Horace Greeley. 

Messrs. D. Arrieton & Co. will publish Miss 
Julia Kavanagh’s “Women of Christianity,” 
announced by Smith, Elder & Co, London. 
“ A Practical Treatise on Marine Engines,” by 
Mr. Adams ; and “ Lectures on Diseases of the 
Heart,” by Dr. Sweet, are further preparations 
of Messrs. D. A. & Co. 

Mr. Geo. P. Putwam’s additional announce- 
ments are “* Walks and Talks of an American 








that as carnifex is “ one who deals in flesh,” 


duly filed in the State Paper Office, and on the 


Farmer in England,” “The World Here and 
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» (from. Household “Words nd all of LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
igs Ren ty ates wen, illustrated. FROM DECEMBER 27TH To yaNnvaRY 6. 


Messrs. PRALL, Lewis & Co., Nasean street, | ORIGINAL AMERICAN BOOKS. 
have just publ a second edition of “ Sturgess | Adams (John 8.)—5,060 Musical Terms: A Complete 
on the Game of Draughts. Dictionary of Lating Greek, Hebrew, Ltlian, French, 


« Norton’s Literary Almanac for 1852” con- Gonmen., Spanish, Sapisb: ae each other Words 
. i : i j j | and Signs as cre to be found in the Works of Auber, 
tains accounts of Apeyiger Labrie, odwnry | Beethoven, Donizetii, Haydn, Handel, Meyerbeer, 
Necrology for 1851, Biographical Skete es, | Mendetssohn, Moz»rt, Rivek, Spobr, Weber, and 
&c., and is a most valuable speciality for the other Eminent Musics! Composers. To which is ad- 
‘pookseller, librarian, and reader. | ded a Treatise on Playing the Organ or Piano-Forte 
“« Mark on.the Thedoty and Practice of Musi- | a hc. Smo. pp, 168 (Gestoe,:O;, Niteua). 
eal Composition,” translated by Mr. Saroni of | Alexander (Archibald, D.D., Editor) —Biograpbical 
the N.Y. Musieal Times, is in press by Mesers.| Sketches of the Pounders and principst Alumni of 
| & Law, Park Row | the Log College. ‘Together with an Account of the 
Mason , “ | Revivals of Religion under their Ministry. I2mo. 
« Smee’s Rates of Pe eae: ‘ad pp. 279 (Philadelphia, Presbyterian Bd. of Pub.), 50 
i b r. ilton of New York,” wi cents. 
ome i by John Wiley. ° American Mation (The); or, Practical and Scientific 
published & T h 4 Cookery. By a Housekeeper, 12mo. pp. 263 (Bos- 
Messrs. STRINGER OWNSEND have ready) ton, Jas. Muaroe & Co.). 
in book form James's “ Story Without a Name,” | Beck (Prof. John W.)—Essays on Infant Therapentics 
Sue's “Sith and Avaie” Count, Monto) TA Marcptin Oy etc got 
Leone, the Spy in Society,” by Dumas. ; Hea ret gt 


Complaints, &e., &€. Second edition. Enlarged and 
Mr. Daviw Davipson, agent, 109 Nassau st.,| revised. i2mo. pp. 168 (New York, Wm. E. Dean), 


75 cents. 


LD. 


Newton and Hill (Drs.)—Eclectic Dispensatory of the 


United States. 
Derby & Co). 

Norton (C. B.)—Literary Almanac for 1852. 
Imo. (C. B. Norton), 123 cts. 

Life Insurence; its Nature, Origin, and Pro- 
A plain Exposition of the Principles of Life 

Insurance, Manner of Calculating Premiums. Sources 

of Profit, ete. Containing slo Tables of Mortality, 

Annuities, Expectation of Life, Compound Imerest, 

and Rates of Premium, together with much other 

valuable information for parties connected with the 
business of Life Insurance, as well as for Policy 

Holders. Compiled from the best Authorities. 

12mo. pp. 99 (Chas. B. Norton), ps per, 25 cts. 

Porter (Rt. Rev. A.)—The Christian Bishop: a Ser- 

| mon preached at St. George’s Church, New York, 
Nov. 20, 1851, on the oceasion of the Consecration of 
the Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, Assistant Bishop of the 
= pr ge of [linvis. 8vo. pp. 44 (Stanford & Swords), 
2 cts. 

Rockwe!! (John A.)—A Compilation of Spanish and 
Mexicin Law in Relation to Mines, and Titles to 
Real Estate in force in California, Texas, and New 
Mexico; and in the Territories acquired under the 
Louisiana and Florida Treaties, when Annexed to 
the United Staies. Vol. 1. (J.58. Voorhies). 

| Sarrazin.—Tales of the Caravansary; or, Companion 

| Stories to Bardouc, Translated frrom the French, by 


8vo. pp. 750 (Cincinnati, H. W. 


IIlust. 








has received a further supply of “ The London | g 


Catalogue of Books; or, a Complete List of 
all Books Published in Great Britain from 1816 | 
down to August, 1851, with sizes, prices, and | 
names of Publishers.” One large octavo of | 
648 pages. This edition is the last and best, | 
will soon be out »of print, and it—as stated by, 
the publisher—will not be reprinted. 


FOREIGN. | 


Miss Bremer’s records of her visit to the) 
United States will appear as ‘“‘ Homes of the 
New World.” This writer bas also just pub- | 
lished in Sweden a work on the Great Exhibi- | 
tion. . Mr. Wilkie Collius’s new Christmas book | 
is “ Mr. Wray's Cash-Box ; or, the Mask and | 
the Mystery ;” the “Wide, Wide World, a 
Tale (published by Putnam, New York, is re- 
printed and published in Londen by S. Low), | 
edited by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- | 
land,” is nearly ready. 

The last number of the Art-Journal contains 
an address from the editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, 
claiming the honor of having originated the 
idea of “an. Exhibition of Industrial Art in 
England” He states that it was early commu- 
nicated to Mr. Cole and others, and reprints his 
original proposal, published in January, 1848. 

A detailed and learned History of Chloro- 
form, as applied to destroy the sense of pain 
during surgical operations, has just been written 
by Dr. Marx, of Gottingen. It appears, from 
Dr. Marx’s researches, that although Dr. Simp- 
son of Edinburgh was the first in modern 
times to make known the marvellous properties 
of chloroform, traces of its agency and effects 
are to be found in the past history of science. 

A bibliographical work, relative to the life 
and works of Luther, specifying all the editions 
of the separate works, has just appeared at 
Halle, by E. G. Vogel, and is of great import- 
ance as throwing light on the history of our 
Protestant faith. 


The Works of Vondel, the great national | 


Dutch poet, have now for the first time been 
collected and illustrated with notes, both histo- 
rical and connected with the language, by the 
léarned M. Van Lennep, of Amsterdam. 


The “ Life and Times of Dante” wil! be pub- 
lished this month, in two volumes, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Bunbury. 

A“ Pocket Post-Office Directory” of London 
is announced by Mr. Shober! 

A “Manual of Universal History on the 
Basis of Ethnography, containing the principal 
events which have happened to the various Na- 
tions, their characteristics, &c.,” by J. B. Wright, 
has been published by Binns & Co. 

H. Noel Humphreys’s new work, “ Ten Cen- 
taries of Art; its Progress in Europe from the 
9th to the 19th Century.” With twelve beauti- 
ful Chromo-lithographic plates and other illus- 
trations, imperial 8vo., was ready on Dee: 13, 
by Grant & Griffith. 


| Carey (Alice) —Clovernook ; or, Recollections of Our 


lack (Rev. F. G )—Lectures and Sermons. embracing 

the Sovereignty, Holiness, Wisdom. and Benevolence | 
of God; the Moral Agency of Man considered, 
&c., &c. 12mo. pp. 240 (Cincinnati, HLS. & J. Ap- | 

ate & Co ), 50 cents. | (Fowlers & Wells), paper, 50 cts. 
Boker (G. H.)—The Podesta’s Daughter. I2mo. pp. 156 | Shaw (W.8.)--Memorials of. By J.B. Felt. 
(Phila., A. Hart), 50 cents. | pp. 346 (Boston, 8. K. Whipple & Co.). 

Boston Almanac for the year 1852—illustrated, 18mo. | Shelton (F. W.)—Salande: and the Dragon: a Ro- 
pp. 168 (Bostor, B. B. Mussey & Co.), 50 cents. mance of the Hartz Prison. Iilust. I2mo. pp. 250 
(John 8. Taylor). 


Steele (Eliza R.)—The Sovereigns of the Bible. Illust. 
12mo. pp. 402 (M. W. Doda). 

Stimpson (William).—Shells of New Engiand. A Re- 
vision of the Synonymy of the ‘Testaceous Mollusks 
of New England; with Notes on their Structure, and 
their Geographical and Bathymetrical Distribution. 
With Figures of the New Species. 8vo. pp. 56 (Bos- 
ton. Philips, Sampson & Co,). 

The Violin. 8vo. pp. 8 (Schaeffenberg), 123 cts 

Wood (Wm. Maxwell, M.D.)—Hints to the People upon 
the Profession of Medicine. i2mo. pp. 67 (Buffalo, 
Geo. H. Derby & Co.), paper, 25 cts. 


L. Willard. Lust. 12mo. pp. 247 (Boston, Crosby 
& Nichols). 75 ets. 

| Sax (J. Bradford),—The Organic Law ; or, the Laws 
which Govern the Human Organisin. 16mo. pp. 261 


12mo. 


Neighborhood in the West. 12mo. pp. 342 (Redfield). 

Collections of the Protestant Episeopal Histories! So- 
ciety for the Year 1851. 8vo. pp. 187 ‘New York, 
Stanford & Swords), $2. 

Danforth (Rev. J. N.)\—Gleanings and Groupings from | 
. Pastor's Portfolio. J2mo. pp. 360 (A. 8. Barnes & 
‘o.) 

Gorrie (R. P. D.)—The History of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States and Canada. I12mo. 
pp. 375 (Auburo, Derby & Miller), $1 25. 

Gowen (A. C.)—Addresses delivered at the Annual 
Commencement of Calvert College, New Windsor, 
Carrol! Co., Md., Sept. 18, 1851. 8vo. pp. 28 (Balt, | 
J. Murphy), 12 cts. | 

Hoyt (Rev. R.j—Sketches of Life and Landsexpe. 4th 

ed., enlarged. 8vo. (C. Shepard). 

Jenkins (J. 8 )—Lives of the Governors of the State of 

New York. @vo. pp, 826 (Auburn, Derhy & Miller). 

Lape (Rey. Thomus)—A Manual of the Christian 

Atonement. 16mo. pp. 158 (New York, M. W. Dodd), 

45 cents. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered at 

the University of Virginia, during the session of 

1850-1. 8vo. pp. x, 606. Portraits (R. Carter & 


Bros.), $2 50. 

Lieber (F.)—The N ity of C d Self Educa- 
tion. An Address to the Graduating Class of 8. C. 
College at Commencement, December 1, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 17 (Columbia, 8. C.). 

Longfellow (H. W.)—Poeme, Illustrated with upwards 
of One Hundred [llustrations by Jane E, Benhim, 
Birket Foster, ete. 4to. pp. 332 (Boston, Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields ; London, D. Bogue), $6. 

Lorenzo Dow ; Containing his Experience and Travels 
in Europe and America up to his fiftieth year. Also, 
his Polemic Writings; to which is added the “ Jour 
ney of Life,” by Peggy Dow. Revised with Notes. 
“yw 720 (Cincinnati, H. 8. & J. Applegate & Co.), 
$1 80. 





FOREIGN. 


Adams (Rev, William).—The Cherry Stones; or, 
Charlton Schoo! : a Tale for Youth, Partly from the 
MSS. of the Rev. William Adams, author of ** The 
Old Man's Home,”’ &c, Edited by the Rev. H.C. 
Adams. Illustrations. I6mo. pp. 243 (Prot. Epis. 
8. 8S. Union, N. Y.), paper, 25 cts. 


Ancient Egypt; its Monuments and History. Revised 
by D. P. Kidder. 18mo. pp. 214, map (Lane & Scott), 
24 cts. 


Barr (Rev. J. T.)\—The Merchant's Daughter, and other 
Narratives. Illustrations. 18mo. pp. 228 (Lane & 
Scott), 40 cts. 


Chambers's Papers for the People. Vol 3, pp. 260 
(Phila., J. W. Moore), 50 cts. 


Latham (R. G )—An Elementary English Grammar, for 
~ a a of Schools. !2mo. pp. 236 (Cambridge, John 
artlett). 


Select Poetry for Children and Youth. With an Intro- 
duction, by Tryon Edwards, D.D. First Amer. from 
12th Lond. ed., with Alterations and Improvements. 
12ino. pp. 285 (M. W. Dodd). 


A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


BY B. F. TEFFT, D.D., 
President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 
PRICE $1 PER COPY. 


JOHN BALL, 


48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, and 
56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 




















IP ACTIVE CANVASSERS, (N APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT 





FOR THE SALE OF THIS POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. j10 2m 
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Important Work on Operative Surgery. 





JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


BY MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 


Adapted to the Use of the American Student, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., 


Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital; and 


C. E. ISAACS, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 


Illustrated with upwards of a Hundred Steel Plates. 


Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work, in Paris, after Drawings from Nature, 
BY LEVEILLE. 








PART IL IN DECEMBER. 


To be completed in Four Parts, each =e ibe about One Hundred large 8vo. — and Twenty-five Plates. 


Price per Part, Colored Plates, bet S 
Plain Plates. 





ALSO IN 8VO. PRICE $5. 


VOLUME III. OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 
Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 


By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE WOODCUTS & EIGHT FOLIO COLORED PLATES, 
; EMBRACING 


SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 
H. B 


290 BROADWAY, NEW_YORK. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


NEW YORK: 


Past, Present, and Future, 
BY E. PORTER BELDEN, M.A., 


Has been issued by Pratt, Lewis & Co. 


We have made arrangements by which we have 
bound, and will continue to bind with each edition of 


ADVERTISER; 











i} NOW READY. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 





NEW THEMES 
FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY ; 
Creeds without Charity, Theology with- 
out Humanity, and Protestantism 
without Christianity ; 


with Notes by the Editor on the Literature of 
Charity, Population, Pauperism, Political Eco-| 





AMERICAN 


A REFERENCE WORK FOR 





{ nomy, and Protestantism. 1 vol. 12mo. PURCHASERS. 
7 } Containing the Cards of Merchants and Manufacturers 
i : ( in every line of business. 


| Price, including both of the works, 25 cents, and 
Tt) 


: FOR THE UNIFORM AND DRESS 
OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
From the original Text and Drawings 
War Department. 
THIRD EDITION. 


REGULATIONS | 


STURGES ON 
in the THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price, in muslin, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 





odahiieactat, Ann wecu tab ee eateeinae 
ARITHMETIC. AMERICAN 


| COMMERCIAL ALMANAC © 


| FOR 1852, 
my Panes cree anta tame ae 


ne Sse a OF DANIEL ee By ses omy of the  ~ 4 


foreign postage: 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES in 
ii LYNDE WEISS. A wew American ‘tll, the latter of which alone usually sells for twice 
a NoveEL. hundred ; $35 per thousand. 


the price of the Almanac. Price 64 cts. single; $4 per 
| LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, PRALL, LEWIS & CO., 
14 North Fourth street, PuBLIsHERS, 
jlorf PHILADELPals, | 76 Nussau st., New York. 


BY C. TRACY, A.M. 





j105t 


oe? ees ’ 18s 
Pe Gr Ime Dam - m 
— . at 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WM. S. ORR & CO, 


LONDON. 
Tn 16 vols. im 18vo (Supplement included). 
‘HE PENNY we urn Of the 

Society for the omeke of Useful Knowledge. 


Edited by George Long, A 

Te pistes pet HISTORY. of ENG- 
land : — a of the People as well as of 

the Kingdom. Ilust. with many hundred Woodcuts, 

and One Hundred and Four Portraits ved on Steel. 

By George L. Craik and Charles Macfarlane. 





*,* AN INDEX TO THE de by Uf C. Hamil- 
ton. ~~ a my Paper Office, has just been published, 
price 108 

etal 8vo. cloth. 
HE HISTORY © of ENGLAND during the 


Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-1846. By Harrie: 
Martineau. With eur J tures on Steel. 


vols. imperial 8v0. cloth. 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE ; illustrated 
with Steel Engravings after celebrntert Pictures, 
and many (1 Woodcuts, with original Notes. By 
John Kitto, D.D. 
2 vols. fep. 
\HARLES. KNIGHT'S CABINET EDI- 
tion of the WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE, beautifully npey on fine paper, the Title- 
page adorned by copies of the various Portraits of 
Shakspeare, and ench Play embellished by an elegant 
illustrative Engraving. 
A supply kept on hand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


13 Paax Row. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit- 
able for description of ar may always be 
found and which are offered to the on liberal 
terms. 


d27 4t 











MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Menufac- 
turers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style'and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 








OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


(PEN PENS have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 


further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 


| ees mp tn 





of his Labels are adopted by other Partics 
especial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are 

| NOT veagrhos by him, though asserted so to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT 


LITERARY WORLD. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), ’ 

One Square (eighteen i at 

Thirty lines, 
Half oluma, 
One Column. 
One Page, . 


ser 





sewn” 


YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, P ; 
Thirty lines, 

One Column, 


23 esugee 


$ef 
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THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
Price $7 00. BOSTON, 


London Price, . : ‘ ; : ; : . - $7 50. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
Former New York Price, . F 9 00. | ' 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, emmy inet tr wer sme 


trated edition of * Evangeline.” 





WITH THEIR 2. 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. (EE 
i 1816—1851. | A new and beautifully illustrated edition, in one vo- 


1 S uy bound, 
There are some improvements introduced into this edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. ame, elegantly boun 


3 
he New Books of 1851 have been added up tothe time that each sheet passed through the press. The | . 
clay cceseioard kn publishing the work has iron _ bya desta, make it as correct as possible, and to, RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
incorporate all the alterations in e, &c., up to the date of publication. : 
The Titles in many instances | see been made more intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more By Grace GRreenwoop 
correctly defined and arranged With Designs by Billings. 
Works published in series, such as Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Bohn's Libraries, &c , although still remaining | Square 16mv. red cloth, 50 cents, to match * My Pets," 
under their respective heads, sre now also Catalogued in the regular Alphabet throughout; so that those “ London Doll,” &c. 
who do not remember in what Series any particular book was published, will be able to find it without 4 
tronble. : 
The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, as wel! as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now inserted.| SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
In Jong alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has exieted in find- LEAVES. 
ing out titles when the Christian name is not known. Tv facilitate reference, a duplicate list of each, in one By Grace Greenwoop 
alphabet, will be found at the end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective works y . 














n other respects the arrangement of the last Edition has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 1 volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25, with Portrait. 
sent is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly one fourth more matter. 5 
The Publisher recommends those who purchase the * London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,” to preserve it. 
Su went Editions will not embrace so long a period of years; und, as this book will not be reprinted, it will THE SNOW IMAGE, 
be wel yhep in =, + Saag the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be AND OTHER STORIES. 
found in the present 4 B 
: y Nataanrer Hawtuorne. 
Loxpox: THOMAS HODGSON. One vel. 16mo., cloth, 75 cts. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Agcenrt, nanny 
109 Nassau street, New York. In Press : 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
Orders of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davin Davinson, the By Lord Cocssvns 
book will be sent free of carriage. jal0 : 
—,| LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETI- 
’ ® e,s CAL WORKS. 
Neill & Smith’s Compendium, New Edition. THE NOONING. 
By James Russeit Lowe rt. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF HART- 
LEY COLERIDGE. 420 tf 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM ik ae 
ON THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF MEDICAL SCIENCE,) °AS: 5 FRANCIS & 00. 





FOR THE USE AND EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS. — Sop stp ig 
‘ale of t indian . 
BY JOHN NEILL, M.D., By W.H.G. tide pe Pag orn re the Whaler.” 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Anatomy in the Medi- wee een 
cal Institute of Philadelphia, &c., THE ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND 
AND ENGLISH PRIMER. 
FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, M_.D., Equare lémo. 
Lecturer on Physiology in the Philadelphia Association for Medical Instruction, &c., &c. EVENINGS AT HOME. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. By Dr. Arxen and Mrs. Barba Lp. 


In one very large and handsomely printed aan mae aoe of be odes pages, with about 350 illus | A new edition, 12mo. With numerous Engravings. 
tra » with raised j 
maap, Genghy — : ‘HAMILTON’S WORKS. 





PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. VoL. 77TH. 
The speedy sale of a large impression of this work has afforded to the authers gratifying evidence of the j 
correctness of the views which actuated them in ite preparation. In meeting the demand for a second edition, pry eae 





accomplish this: they have spared neither tine nor iabor iv enbodying in it such. diecoveries and improvements |“* CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





*s have been made since its first appexrance, and such alterations as have been suggested by its practical use in : VOLUME I. 
the class and examination room. Considerable modifications have thus been introduced throughout ail the | By C D 
departments trented of in the volume, but more particularly in the portion devoted to the “ Practice of Medicine,” | 7 
which has heen entirely rearranged and rewritten. Vhe authors, therefore, again submit their work to the | Reprinted from the “ Househoid Words.” ja3 2t 
— with the hope that their efforts may tend, however humbly, to advance the great cunse of medical | 
education. 
| HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 


Notwithstanding the increased size and improved execution of this work, the price has not been increased, 
jaa | 


and it is confidently presented as one of the cheapest volumes now before the profession. POR EMMA WILLARD. 








} 


THE WORKS OF CALHOUN. — * & BARNES & Co. 


Have Just Published 








“A Disquisition on Government, and an Essay on the Constitu- gistory Oa tite Umer wana 
tion and Government of the United States.” IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, 





BY JOHN C. CALHOUN. : 
The call for a Spanish translation of Mrs. Willard’s 


Any quantity of the above can now be supplied, and orders from any part of the United States uddressed to 
the subscriber at Columbia, 8. C., will be prow ptly attended to. punted in ne nage caawee, sf which, Hea. Daniel 


A. 8S. J OHNS'TON one | ogy of an early edition, “I ngen hear me, 
ates PUBLISHER AND AGENT. r a ee ae 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH, 





ROB LOCKWOOD & SoR 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


fj - ER ECW ESSEC ED 2 A’ AE _Leeee 6) EC 
OF THEIR 


WITH PRICES, 


WHICH THEY WILL SEND TO THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 411 BROADWAY, x Y. 


tude 


~ PHILLIPS, 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


Tilustrated with namerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 





IT. 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, AND PORTUGUESE BOOKS, 








SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, DAVIDSON'S 


WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Two volumes I2mo. 





CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. GHOWANNL. 9 Pac 


‘apt 
MARGARET ; 
INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


One volume !2mo. SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN TIE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. | sree senieaon 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &e 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL. LAW, 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’'S HEAD QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c, &c. 

One vol, 18mo , 120 Eogravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1: extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50 


By JOSIAH QUINCY. TI 





THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 
Pieces ; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HOUGUENOTS, 0 Pieces; LA SON- 


, NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FPIGLEA DBL REGGI- 
A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ;| "#970. 10 tices. 
*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Asror Hovsez. 


Also order of all Booksellers. 


Resides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musies) Publications of 
CONTAINING G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may be had 


1E 


LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURNAL FOR THE 
Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 

Price $6 a Year, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRET{0-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in smail Ato. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 

tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Evirev sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING.,| Pieces being given, and placed over the English und 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 


¢ oi Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 

ROBINSON CRUSOKR, An entire New Edition. tion of both for after reference or performance. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with It Pieces ; IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGL 1A, with 
ad 11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; 
TOLA, 0 Pieces; OTELL,8 Pieces; 
Phillips, enh & Co. have Recently Published : QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA’ Di CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Piecea; LUCIA DL LAMMERMUIR, I Pieces; DON 


LAC ENEREN- 
DON PAS- 


813 Qt 


OUR CAMPAIGN ; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life, INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 8 ets. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


quested to address 


It is proposed to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established and valuable joarnn!; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
it can be supplied at a very reduced rate ‘The Trade, 
and those who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. DAVID DAVIDSON, 


ESS, 


One volume, 288 page 8, 12mo0. Cloth, price 75 cents. of 


19 NASSAU STREET 














B. M. . NORMAN, Bookseller. and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP re NEW ORLEANS, La. 


STANDARD AND MISCE ‘LLANEOUS BOOKS, 
ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 


am 








CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 








A p< Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, 
and Printers, that he still continues to carry on 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly, and in every style of 
the Art, upon the most reasonable terms; while the 
experience of many years enabies him to feel perfect 
confidence in his efforts to give satisfaction to al) who 
may favor him with thei: patronage. 
N ORR, No. 52 John street, 


jy203m (betweon Nassav and William), New York, 


wei eas 
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Purdon’s Digest—1700 to 1851. 





Laws of Pennsylvania. 


KAY & BROTHER, 
Law Publishers & Booksellers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


PURDON’S DIGEST: 
A DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 
From the year 1700 to the 22d day of April, 1846. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
The first four editions by the late John Pardon, Esq, 
the last three by the Hon. G. M. Stroud. 


Brought down to the 28th day of April, 1851, witha 
new and complete Index to the entire work in 425 
additional pages. 


By F. C. BRIGHTLY, Esq., 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Law of Costs,” editor of 
Binns’ Justice, &c., &c. 
In one thick volume, of 1606 pages, 8vo. Price $6. 


IN PRESS 
And to be published early in the Spring, 
Wharton’s American Criminal 
Law. 
New and Second Edition. 


A TREATISE 
ON THE CRIMINAL LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Comprising a Digest of the Penal Statutes of the General 
Government, and of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, with the deci- 
sions of cases arising upon these 
Statutes. 

Together with the English and American authorities 
upon Criminal Law in general. 

By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


This Standard Work will be revised and improved, 
and also greatly enlarged by the introduction of several! 
new chapters, including a chapter on “ PRePaRaTION 
ror Tria,” which will be a complete treatise on the 
subject; embracing all the material necessary for the 
practitioner to prepare his case for trial. 


KAY & BROTHER, 


Law Publishers and Booksellers, 
193 Market street, PoiLapELrnta. 


Just Published. 


LATHAWM’S 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Copies furnished to teachers upon application to the 
Publisher. ja3 3t 


jn3 2t 








___ JORNW.ORR, 
Engravers Woo, 


The Subscriber respectfully informe the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


inall its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street. 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 


J, W. ORR, 


a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, Boston. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. Its Typical Forms and Primeval Distri- 
bution, with tHustrations. By Col. Charles Hamilton 
Smith. With an Introduction, containing an abstract | 
of the views of Blumenthal, Prichard, Bachman, | 
Agassiz, and other writers of repute, by Samuel | 
Kneeland, Jun., M.D. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. ' 


GUIZOT’S MURAL MAP OF THE WORLD, on a} 
large scale (5 by 7 feet), for the Recitation Room. | 
Printed on three colors. Price .10. | 





CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES. 


Part V. Just lssued. To be completed. in eight Nos. 


ARVINE’S CYCLOPADIA OF ANEUDOTES OF 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, contain- 
ing a copious and choice seiection of Anecdotes of the 
various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Architec- 
ture, Engravings, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Scuip- 
tore, and of the most celebrated Literary Characters | 
and Artists of different countries and ages, &c. 
gantly illustrated. 


This is a most amusing, instractive, and entertaining 
work. The anecdotes are of a high order, and of such 


topic. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work, 
By John Kitto, D.D. Assisted by numerous distin- 
guished Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, 
und American. With numerous Illustrations, One 
volume, 8vu., pp. 812, cloth, $3. 


THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in the 
Book of Proverbs. With an Introduction by Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D.D. With Twenty four splen- 
did illustrations. An elegant Gift Book 


NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD; an account 
of the Adventures and Discoveries of the First Ex- 
plorers of North America. Being second volume of 
Banvard’s Series of American Histories. With 12 
Illustrations. 


YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in 
Europe, embodying the results of a tour through 
Great Britain, France; Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. With elegant illustrations, 16mo. 
Containing 12 illustrations. 


THE [SLAND HOME; or, the Young Cast-Aways. 
Edited by Christopher Romaunt, Esq. With 6 illus- 
trations. 420 4¢t 








PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 
A. S. BARNES & €CO., 


Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 
Have just Pubtished the Second Edition of 


PULTE’S HOMQGEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSI- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 
popular explanations on Anatomy, Physiology, Hy- 
giene, and Hydropathy: atso an abridged Materia 
Medica. By J. H. Pulte, M.D. 


The demand for this popular and comprehensive 
Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 
second and improved edition, in which the author has 
made important corrections, and added some articles on 
Disenses not treated of in the first edition. Few works 
of this nature have been received with more general 
satisfaction. Published in one handsome large 12mv. 
price $1 50. Also, 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISIRY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By William Gregory, M.D, Prof of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh. First American, 
from the second London edition ; revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, by J. Milton Saunders, M.D., LL D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Insti 
tute, Cincionati. Price $2. 


* This is, beyond comparison, the best introduction to 
Chemistry which has yet appeared, The directions for 
preparing substances are usually confinefi to the best 
methods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this litthe work, as well as its in- 
trinsic merits, recommend it to every student of Che- 
mistry.”"—Londen Laneet. Also, 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; a collection of 
Oratorical and Pramatical Pieces, Sulilognies and 
Dialogues, with an Introductory Essay on the Ele- 
mentsof Elocution, designed for the use of Schools, 
ws and Colleges, By J.C. Zachos. Price 
$1 


IN PRESS. 
WILLARD’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
in the Spanish Language. 


n22 tf A. 8. BARNES, & CO., Publishers 








Third Series—Insects of Autumn. 














NOW READY. 
CLOVERNOOK: 


OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 


One volume, 12mo. 





* We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of genius— 


| simple, natural, truthful—and evince a keen sense of 


the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
life in the country. No one who has ever read it can 


| forget the sad and hequtiful story of Mary Wilde: mings; 


its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty; its touching 
description of the emotions of a sick and suffering hu- 
man spirit, and its exquisite rural pictures. The moral 
tone of Alice Carey's writings is unobjectionable 
always.”’—J.G. WHitTigr. 


“ Miss Carey's experience has been in the midst of 
rural ocenpations, in the interior of Ohio. Every word 


Ele- | here reflects this experience, in the rarest shapes, and 


most exquisite hues. The opinion now appeurs to be 
commonty entertained, that Alice Carey is decidedly 
the first of our female authors; an opinion which Fitz- 


wonderful variety as to furnish something of interest | 3reene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, Wm. D. 


for every class of readers, upon almost every possible | 


Gallagher, Bayard ‘Taylor, with many others, have on 
various occasions endvursed.”’"—IJllustrated News. 


“If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country, we shall find no one 
who approuches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius. Like all genuine authors, she has peculiari- 
ties; her hand is detected as unefringly as that of Poe 
or Hawthorne; as much as they she is apart from 
others and above others; and her sketches of country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to 
those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a simi- 
lar line, are generally acknowledged to te equal to 
anything done in England.”’—Jnternational Magazine. 

* Miss Carey’s sketches are remarkably fresh, and 
exquisite in delicacy, humor, and pathus. She is book- 
ed for immortality.”— Home Journal. 


— 





ALSO IN PRESS: 


I. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Illustrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
KE. H. Chapin. 

If. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &e. In one vol. 12mo. 

fl. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENTURY. 
By Arsene Houssaye. 

IV. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 
same Author. 

V. AYTOUN'’S LAYS OF THE 
valiers. In one vol. 12mo. 

Vi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 

Vil. THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, the 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
Henry W. Herbert. 

Vill. THE KNIGHTS OF THE OLDEN TIME; or, 
the Chivalry of Enginnd, France, and Spain. By 
Henry W. Herbert. tn one volume 12mo. 

IX. THE CHEVALTERS OF FRANCE, from the 
Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XLV. 

X. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOG- 
NOMY. By Jas, W. Redficld, M.D. Lllustrated by 
Portraits of Men and Animals. 


AND MAGIC. 


By the 
SCOTTISH CA- 
Edited by Bon 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: 


A Panorama of Romance. 
By CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Il, THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 


By rae REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Il]. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
1 vol, 8vo. beauti- 





fully i!lustrated. 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


V. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


ja uf CLINTON HALL. 
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TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 155 BROADWAY, 


Prorosine to remove from his present store and confine his business to publishing, and to supply- 
ing public and private libraries on Commission, will SELL AT AUCTION in the month of 
February, his ENTIRE RETAIL STOCK, comprising an extensive and choice collection of 
Foreign and American Books, in every department of Literature. 


The sale will commence with Foreign and Classical Books. Catalogues, &c., will be ready 
one week before the sale. 


N.B. G. P. Putoam will continue as heretofore his foreign business as Agent of public libraries 
and will exeeute orders for English, French, and German Books, in quantities or by single copies, 
at a moderate commission on the wholesale cost. 


Mr. Putnam informs bis friends and correspondents that his new arrangements will enable him 


to supply all books which they may require, as heretofore, and to their entire satisfaction ; EXPE- 
DITION and ECONOMY being especially studied. 


All the Boston, Philadelphia, and other important Publications will be SUPPLIED TO THE 
TRADE by G. P. Putnam as heretofore, at the lowest market rates. 


SIR FRANCIS HEADS NEW BOOK. 


G. P. PUTNAM publishes this Week, printed from the Proof Sheets received in advance of publication, direct from Mr. Murray, the London Publisher— 


A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS; 


OR, PARIS IN 1851. | 
By SIR FRANCIS HEAD, Author of “ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” &c. Two Parts, paper, 75 cents; 1 vol., cloth, $1 00. 


PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN NEAT 12M0O. VOLUMES. PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
The distinctive characteristics of this Series are :— 











1.—A regular periodical issue, mailable like the magazines. | I1{.—Books that are worth reading and worth preserving. 3 
1t.—Good paper, good “ print,"’ and purtable form, both for traveller's pocket and IV —A large amount of reading matter for a small price. Each number 25 cents, 
to bind for the library. containing as much matter as is usually given in a volame for 75 cents. : 


The following will be among the earlier numbers: 
COPYRIGHT WORKS. 


IDA PFEIFFERS JOURNEY TO ICELAND. 


Translated expressly for this Series, by Miss Cooper. 


WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 


By Frepericx Otmsteap. With Woodcuts. 
*,* A narrative of po actual tour on foot in England by an American Farmer. 


THE WORLD HERE AND THERE; OR, TRAVELLERS NOTES. 


From “ Household Words.” Edited by Cuaries Dickens. 


HOME NARRATIVES; 


OR, STORIES FROM “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”" Edited by Cuartes Dickens. 


HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


OR, CHAPTERS ON EVERY DAY TOPICS. From “ Household Words.” Edited by Cuances Dickens 


TABLE TALK ON BOOKS, MEN, AND MANNERS. 


HUMOROUS SERIES. 


UP THE RHINE. 


By Tuomas Hoop. With Comic Ulustrations. 


WHIMSICALITIES, WHIMS, AND ODDITIES. 


By Taomas Hoop. A choice selection, with numerous humorous Comic Illustrations. 


HOODS OWN. 


A farther Selection, with numerous Comic Illustrations. 


In the preceding three volumes, and the * Prose and Verse" and “ Poems,” already reprinted, will be found, it is believed, all the writings of Hood, except pieces of 
temporary oF Jocal interest. 


#,* The first volume of the Library,“ HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY,” will be ready Jan. 15. 12mo, 264 pp, Price 25 cts. 
VALUABLE & ATTRACTIVE NEW WORKS IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, BY G. P. PUTNAM. 

















POSTHUMOUS WORK of J FENIMORE COOPER. | MONUMENTS OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN |THE HAND-BOUK OF SCIENCE. By Prof. Sr. 
The Towns of Manhattan, &c., with Notesand Iius-| America. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. | vol. 8vo. Joun, of Western Reserve College (forming part of 
trations. Edited by Miss Cooper With numerous Ulustrations. (to ration.) Putnam's Home Cyel: ) 

MISS COOPER'S NEW WORK. The Shield; 2»| A NEW WORK BY THE AU R OF THE|rHe HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRA- 
YTRISTED'S NEW We RK ae ot col i PUTNAM S SEMEMONTHI Y LIBRARY, of C PRY.) tend 
KR BRISTED'S NEW WORK. ive Years in an T) ’ : Py d c Sopy- : 

wEaghah University. By Charles Astor Bristed, Esq right and Standard Works. A NEW WORK BY BAYARD TAENOR, 

2 vole Imo. (Mow ready.) MR. LAYARD'S FRESH RESEARCHES AND DIS- | MR. KENNEDY'S REVISED, [].LUSTRATED EDI- 

MR. COOPER’S NAVAL HISTORY OF THE coveries at Nineveh. (To be Issued simultaneously tion of “ Horse-Shoe Robinson." (Uniform with the 
United States. (Revised Edition.) | with the London Edition, by special arrangement.) New Edition of * Swallow Barn.) 





G. P. PUTNAM HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NEW PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IRVING—Sketched from life in crayons, ; NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT OF J. FENIMORE COUPER. From 
by Charlies Martin, and engraved in the finest style by F. Halpen. Proofs 50 the latest and best Daguerreotype, by Brady. Exquisitely engraved by H. B. 
cents; Proofs on large paper, with Aulograph, $1 50. Hall Prints, 50 cis ; India Proofs, with Fac-simile Autographs, $1 50. 


pe b 
NEW PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Sketched from Life | MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS; or, London from the Tower to the 
. by Charles Martin. E d on Steel in the best style by [!lman. Crystal Palace. By F. Saunders. With numerous engravings on wood. 12mo. 
in Crayons, by Charles Martin ngraved on Steel in be — ehonh gilt. 8! ngs yo tf 


Prints, 50 cts.; India Proofs, with Autograph, $1 50. Uniform 





